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AIR FILTRATION — 
for AIRCRAFT 











*. . . problems have been overcome by two 
types of filter which we have been producing 
in great numbers—the Vokes Aerovee and 
the Vokes Three-ply. 


The Aerovee is a dry type filter . . . It is made 
in five layers ; two of wire gauze between 
which there are two layers of fabric with a 
centre layer of special filtering material. 
These layers are stitched together and are 
then corrugated into deep folds, so that in 
relation to the air inlet an enormous filtering 
surface is created .. .It is part of the standard 
equipment of the Hurricane, Spitfire and 
Defiant fighters, and of the Wellington I.c., the 
Manchester and Halifax I bombers (to name 
but a few types of aircraft) . . . capacity in 
c.f.m. ranges between 560 and 3185 . 


The Vokes Three-ply is a viscous type filter. 
It comprises two layers of wire-mesh gauze 
between which is a layer of fabric acting as 
an oil-retaining agent . . . The Three-ply is 
fitted (chiefly) to air-cooled engines and is 
standardised on the Beaufighter, the Beau- 
fort, Blenheim, the Stirling, Albermarle and 
Halifax II. It is also used on the American 
Boston, Maryland and Lockheed Hudson II, 
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Managing Director, 































IV and VI. (In all, about fifty types of aircraft 
are fitted with one or other of these filters). 
Really remarkable results have been achieved 

. types of engine that were worn out after 
twenty to fifty hours and often less were still 
worth reconditioning afier two hundred hours 


flying .. .” 
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From an article in “ Flight’’ (February 24th, 1944) by C. 
G. VOKES, A.M.1.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., M.S.A.E., M.1.A.E., 
VOKES LTD., LONDON. S.W. 





@Q VOKES AIR FILTERS ARE ALSO FITTED TO MANY AERO ENGINE TEST BEDS 
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VICTURY 


IS IN THE AIR 


The Stygian darkness of the night is o'er 
And high above the sounds of waking life 

There comes the deep reverberating roar 
Of Victors homing from the strife 


Symbolic dawn of better things to come, 
Of freedom’s triumph and of prospect fair 
Of peace and goodwill, happiness and home... . 
For Victory is in the air 


HERE’S TO 1944 


HYDRAULIC & MECHANICAL 


Ti iT GREAT WEST ROA Phone EAL 561 . 
ECALEMI BRENTFORD MIDI ne DESIGNING & MANUFACTURING ENCINEER 
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The canopy is placed over frame and shock-loaded by 
hydraulic pressure that can reach 18,190 pounds. 
Pressure applied is recorded on gauges. This permits 
close range study of weaknesses in the fabric, seams 
or lines that may occur under abnormal pressures. 


The canopy is spread on the floor. Each suspension 
line under 20 pounds of radial pressure permits close 
check on design, pattern, constriction and dimensions 
of canopy. 


The vent of canopy is being closely examined te ascer- 
tain any weakness that might occur in actual operation. 
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PIONEER PARACHUTE 224 pect wii thc 


CANOPY TESTER 


The new and exclusive Pioneer Parachute Company 
Canopy Tester guarantees the most positive canopy 
testing method ever achieved and for the first time 
permits minute and practical examination of the 
canopy at close range. With this device the im- 
portant factors of strength and durability are tested 
Achievements such as the Canopy Tester have a 
far reaching effect on parachute development. 
This ceaseless research results in continued para- 
chute improvement and in Pioneer Parachute Com- 
pany’s leadership in the manufacture of fool-proof 
foul-proof parachutes. 





cyever’ PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


PUG MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


~ CABLE ADDRESS PIPAR - 


TELEPHONE Menchetter 4157 
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Extract from that fine 
American Journal, 
“The Iron Age”’ 






Our jolly old cousins are dashed sportin’ but reahlly 
doncherknow, the compliment is due to them. We don’t care 
whether a phrase or a component or any other bally 
thing is American or British. We just ask: “‘Is it the best we 
can find for the purpose?’’ That’s why we use an occasional 
American crack in our advertisements — and for that matter an American type chuck in Desoutter 
Tools. It all fits in with the old Desoutter family motto. Assez Bon—No Bon!! For the benefit of 
cads on the classical side our Managing Director (who got a certificate for French at Night Schoo!) 
Says it is a snappy French way of saying that nothing but the best is good enough fo» a 
Desoutter. Jolly old Uncle Sam seems to believe in that motto too for—until we needed th 
bally things so badly at home— we sold lots of Desoutter Tools in the States. And, Gad Sir, if you can 
export coal to Newcastle it’s got to be dashed 


good coal, what? Or are we boastin’ again? D ES @ ] U # 7 a be 
Specialists in Lightweight Pneumatic and El«ctric Portable Tools. 


DESOUTTER BROS., LIMITED, DEPT. B, THE HYDE, HENDON, LONDON, N.W.9. TELEPHONE ; COLINDALE 6. 346-7-8-9 
RC 14s 
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FAIREY “BARRACUDA” 
(Rolls Royce “Merlin” engine) 
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he Outlook 


R.A.F. Mobility 
T used to be said, with truth, that while an aircraft 
could move faster than any other engine of war, a 
squadron of the R.A.F. was the most immobile of 
all things. This was particularly true when Britain was 
building up her Air Force in the Middle East, and all the 
ground equipment at least had to go all the way round 
the Cape. It is still true of squadrons of heavy bombers, 
for their ground gear is heavy and cumbrous. This does 
not matter so much now, as the range of the heavies 
is so great that it is seldom desirable to move them from 
their established bases. Lancasters, Halifaxes, Fort- 
resses and Liberators still work from England, and can 
reach out across all Europe. 

The problem which had to be solved in the African 
campaigns was to make the short-range fighters into 
mobile units. Unless their bases, with ground crews, 
spares, fuel and ammunition, could move forward at 
least as fast as the pace of the mechanised Army, the 
fighters would soon be left far in the rear of the fight- 
ing, and the Army would be without its necessary air 
umbrella. 

That problem was solved, and when the desert was dry 
the solution did not prove too difficult. Tracts of level 
sand suitable for use as landing grounds were to be found 
on all sides. But once invasions of Europe began, the 
situation became more complex. However, the land- 
ing strips quickly solved that problem also. The beaches 
of Normandy had scarcely been seized when fighters 
crossed over the Channel and began to work from the 
strips. With the portentous dash forward of British and 
American armour, the squadrons of fighters and fighter- 
bombers had again to prove their mobility. 

That they have proved it is shown by a recent case 
in which one Group of the 2nd Tactical Air Force 
advanced to new bases four times in less than a week. 


It was a remarkable performance, and reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned, and especially on the 
ground crews who had to do the packing up. They must 
have been magnificently drilled in this rather compli- 
cated performance, and the toil must have been hard 
to bear. But when the men of the Royal Air Force set 
themselves to overcome difficulties it takes a great deal 
to hold them back. 


Brighter Nights 
YOTHING could have given a more emphatic ‘‘out- 
ward and visible sign’’ of the decisive defeat of 
the Luftwaffe than the decision of the Ministry 
of Home Security to relax to a considerable degree 
the black-out regulations over most of the country. In 
actual fact, the substitution of attacks by air torpedoes 
for bombing from man-directed aircraft was a confession 
that the Lufiwaffe had failed to subdue the islands of 
the United Kingdom ; but the advantageous significance 
of the change did not come home to the ordinary citizen 
of Southern England, when evacuation and disturbed 
nights became once more the rule—even if the said 
citizen’s house did not suffer from blow or blast. The 
air torpedoes may still arrive in small numbers, but they 
cannot see the lights in streets and houses. The Luftwaffe 
may even try to stage another raid or two ; but its power 
to beat London to its knees (not that it ever existed) has 

now patently been lost. 

The black-out did not ever threaten to break the moral 
of Britain, but it, like the wailing notes of the warning 
sirens, was certainly depressing. When Mrs. Roosevelt 
visited this country and broadcast from here to the 
people of the United States, the completeness of the 
black-out was one of the things which seemed most to 
have impressed her. 

It is salutary to look back now at the past four years 
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The Channel once more prevented (as so often in our 
history) the enemy from marching an army into England 
and saved the country from the fate of Poland, France 
and other Continental countries. Hitler reckoned that 
if Fighter Command could be routed_ his invasion barges, 
guarded by his bombers, might have defied the Royal 
Navy and forced a landing. The Luftwaffe was given 
the task of clearing the way. It was a new thing for that 
force to work on its own, and it made a poor showing. 
We all remember how the Hurricanes and Spitfires tore it 
to pieces. Then it tried to batter our great manufac- 
turing cities and our ports into impotence. Again it 
failed, and the black-out played a great part in saving 
us. Now we are telling the world that the Luftwaffe has 
no longer any chance of breaking our power to manu- 
facture and to fight. 

At the same time the advance of our armies has 
reduced almost (but not quite) to nil the danger from the 
air torpedoes. They were able to defy the black-out, 
and so are really a different story. But Mr. Duncan 
Sandys has told us that in attacking the sites the British 
and American Air Forces together lost nearly 450 air- 
craft. If the Luftwaffe had been able to defend the sites 
effectively, our losses and the sufferings of London would 
have been much more severe. 

None the less, the black-out brought in its train cer- 
tain disadvantages. It increased the number of casual- 
ties on the roads at night, and it had its effect on work 
in the factories. Many of them permanently blacked- 
out their windows and kept work going by artificial light 
by day as well as by night. It will no longer be neces- 
sary to resort to that undesirable state of affairs. From 
the air point of view that is probably the most important 
feature of the decision to relax the black-out regulations 


Preparing for Peace 


LTHOUGH no one can yet foretell when the war 
A wit Germany will end, and although there is 

still an unfinished war in the Pacific to be liqui- 
dated when Germany has been occupied, recent events 
on the west front are such as to lead inevitably to a 
survey of British industries and their prospects when 
peace comes. From such a survey one derives scant 
satisfaction. As Mr. W. ©. Devereux said in a recent 


ONE OF THE HIGHER-UPS: The new Griffon XLV 
has a two-speed, two-stage blower which makes the 
Spitfire XIV the fastest fighter at its operational height. 
Description on pp. 282-284. 
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letter to The Times: ** It is incredible that at this stage 
no plan is availabl> and no facilities are granted for 
industry to help solve its own difficulties and that no steps 
are being taken by those in authority even to measure 
the country’s resources that are available for entering 
into the peace phase.”’ 

Two other industrial leaders have touched upon similar 
problems. Both, as it happened, were speaking to 
Rotary Clubs. Mr. R. C. Rootes, at Wolverhampton, 
threw out the suggestion that some of the ‘‘ shadow fac- 
tories’’ should be kept for their original purpose, but 
that others might be made available to other industries. 

Sir Miles Thomas, vice-chairman of the Nuffield 
Organization, was in somewhat more optimistic mood 
when speaking to the Cardiff Rotarians.* His view was 
that never in the histery of mankind has there been 
so much to be done, and he was sure that we should 
set about our post-war problems with courage, but free 
enterprise must be enterprising ; courage was not enough. 

All three views are true, and they are reconcilable. 
The chief proviso is that the Government should make 
known its intentions. In the air world, particularly, no 
policy whatever is discernible. The two air chiefs, Si 


Archibald Sinclair and Sir Stafford Cripps, have not si 
far dared to go beyond generalities. 
for a plain statement. 


The time has come 
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An impression of the composite Me 109 Ju 88 operated by the Germans. 


insensible to feminine charms. If 

that be true, he would not be much 
interested in a song about a Roman 
lass named Lalage. None the less, in 
that song, which Kipling puts into the 
mouth’ of a centurion, there are lines 
which might well be spoken (hardly 
sung) just now by Herr Hitler. The 
song starts :— 
‘‘ When 1 left Rome for Lalage’s sake 
‘* By the Legions’ Road to Rimini. . ted 
And it concludes :— 
“And I've lost Britain and I’ve lost 

Gaul 
‘And I’ve lost Rome, and worst of all 

I’ve lost Lalage.’’ 

If Adolf has anything more to lose 
(Berchtesgaden, for instance), he will 
certainly lose it before long. Sug- 
gestions have been made that a very 
comfortable long-range aircraft has 
been prepared to take Adolf, 
Hermann, Gédbbels, Himmler, and a 
select party of other scoundrels off 
non-stop to the Argentine. It must 
have been a disappointment to them 
to hear the other day that the 
Argentine, as well as Sweden, has 


E is said that Herr Adolf Hitler is 


publicly announced that it will not 
receive and harbour war criminals of 
that type 

The Fleet Air Arm has been active 
again. In the last week of August 
Admiral Sir Henry Moore, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., C.-in-C. of the Home Fleet, 
took a force of carriers, with suitable 
escort, to the coast of Norway, and 
the aircraft proceeded to attack all 
useful targets in the vicinity. The poor 
old *Tirpitz was attacked again with 
both medium and large bombs, and 
was believed to have been further 
damaged, though a smoke screen pre- 
vented close observation of the results. 
One gallant pilot, Lt. Cdr. R. H. 
Richardson, after using up all his 
ammunition, lowered his arrestor 
hook, came down low, and tore off the 
aerials of a wireless station. Next day 
his Hellcat was hit by flak and this 
very gallant officer was killed. The 
operations lasted for several days and 
1m naval aircraft were lost. The 
frigate H.M.S. Bickerton was tor- 
pedoed and sunk. Barracudas, Hell- 
cats, Seafires, and Corsairs, all took 
part in the operations. One enemy 


The Ju 88 carries explosives only and is released ove: 
the target by the pilot of the Me 109. 


WAR in the AIR 


The Fleet Air Arm off Norway : Bombing the Channel Ports : Success 
of Mosquito Night-fighters : Modern Cavalry in the Pursuit 


anti-aircraft vessel blew up, a 
destroyer and a tanker were set on 
fire, and at least 16 other vessels were 
danmiaged. 

The part played by the Luftwaffe 
was not remarkable. Five enemy 
aircraft were shot down by our 
fighters, four more were destroyed on 
the water, and two others damaged. 
In addition, several more were either 
destroyed or damaged on the ground. 
On the other hand, the flak was 
intense. 

This was the largest operation in 
which naval aircraft have played the 
chief part, and it may be the last con- 
siderable naval engagement of the war 
against Germany. 


Brest and Le Havre 


HERE must be many air crews in 
Bomber Command to whom the 
word Brest will always recall the 
period when the Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen were 
sheltering there and had to be kept 
under an almost nightly rain of bombs 
to prevent them from getting loose into 
the Atlantic to play havoc with Allied 
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convoys. In those days, the flak at 
Brest was considered to be the most 
intense in the world. 

Now Brest is being bombed again 
by Bomber Command, and also by the 
U.S. 8th Air Force. But the conditions 
are very different from those when the 
German warships were there. An 
American force has been attacking the 
place from the land, and the German 
garrison has never had any chance of 
escape. No doubt there is flak there 
still (supposing that the garrison is 
still holding out when these words are 
published), but there has been no 
special mention of any great intensity. 

The Germans in Le Havre have also 
made a determined stand against the 
besieging Canadians, and here, too, 
the heavy bombers have been in action 
against the defences. Le Havre would 
be the more useful port of the two to 
Gen. Eisenhower as his armies move 
eastward. Antwerp fell into British 
hands last week, and will be the most 
useful of all when the mouths of the 
River Scheldt have been cleared of the 
enemy. Sea transport should do much 
to ease the supply problems of the 
racing mechanised armies. 

It has been amusing to read that 
some German detachments may have 
been contemplating an attempt to 
escape by sea from Dunkerque. That 


would be poetic justice; but we can, 
hardly believe that such an attempt 
could be made in the face of Allied 
naval and air supremacy. 
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AN OUTSTANDING WEAPON : Loading a Typhoon with explosive-headed rocket 


projectiles. 


The technique of night-fighting has 
made amazing strides of late. When 
the R.A.F. began to send up night- 
fighters for the first time during the 
great blitz of 1940-41 not much was 
expected of them by the suffering 
Londoners. We were all told that if 
a raider was not shown up by search- 
lights the fighters’ chances were much 
like hunting for a needle in a stack 
of hay. But progress was swift, and 
when the defences (guns 
and fighters) brought down 
30 Germans in the last great 
London raid on May 30th, 
1941, everybody thought it 
a wonderful achievement ; 
and it certainly was highly 
creditable. 

But there has been still 
more progress since then, 
and in the first 12 weeks 
after the landing on D-day, 
one base-défence Group of 
night-fighting Mosquitoes of 
the 2nd Tactical Air Force 
shot down no fewer than 
174 enemy aircraft over the 
battle area. As the Germans 
were none too fond of show- 
ing up in daylight, this con- 
tribution was most wel 


come, 
In the meantime Gen 
Spaatz’s 15th Air Force, 


based in the Mediterranean, 
has been smoothing the 
path of the  advancin” 
Russians by -bombing tar 


TIME TO BE OFF: A 

Mosquito fighter - bomber 

crew go aboard. In case of 

necessity the fuselage door 

can be jettisoned and the 

orifice used as an escape 
hatch. 


The R.P. Typhoon is one of the decisive weapons of the war. 


gets round Belgrade and Budapest, 
as well as other places in the Balkans 
In the fighting round Warsaw the Red 
Air Force has been taking heavy toll 
of men and vehicles as they tried to 
cross the River Narew. 


The V Weapons 


S Field Marshal Montgomery’s 21st 
Army Group has pushed rapidly 
through the Pas de Calais and into 
Belgium, so many launching sites for 
air torpedoes have been overrun that 
war correspondents now hardly 
trouble to stop their jeeps and have 
a look at them. This push, naturally, 
greatly reduced the numbers which 
have arrived in the south of England. 
Some interest was aroused a few 
days ago when two enemy aircraft 
arrived which were supposed to be the 
lower components of the Me 109-Ju 83 
composite aircraft. They did litth 
damage and caused no casualties. One 
would hardly expect any other result, 
except by chance. 

The danger of any serious air 
attacks on Britain is now over, and 
black-out restrictions have accordingly 
been eased. That is not to say that 
there will be no more raids or no mort 
loss of civilian life; but there is cer 


‘tainly now no chance of a deadly blow 


being struck from the air against the 
British war effort. 


In the Pursuit 


AD weather at the week-end ham- 
pered the Allies’ air operations on 
many parts of the Western Front, and 
the troops were mostly drenched by 
rain and had a very uncomfortable 
time. Discomfort matters less to 
soldiers flushed with victory and press 
ing on their foes. The retreating and 
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dispirited Germans must have been 
much more miserable. 

Moreover, the Allied aircraft were 
not everywhere unable to fly. On one 
day the airmen spotted hundreds of 
German vehicles streaming along the 
road from Mons (the name recalls 
memories of another retreat in 1914) 
to Aachen. As the airmen watched, 
they saw Allied armour catch up the 
Germans and cut the lines of trans- 
port up. The aircraft circled overhead 
until the armour had pulled clear, and 
then swooped down to complete the 
rout. The number of _ vehicles 
destroyed ran into hundreds. It was a 
fine example of co-operation between 
the two modern successors to the 
horsed cavalry of ancient campaigns. 
Incidentally, horses are playing a part 
in the present movements, for tls 
Germans are now short of both petro! 
and vehicles, and have seized large 
numbers of horse-drawn carts to take 
some of them back to the Fatherland. 
Hundreds of these carts and the poor 
beasts which drew them have fallen 
victims to the pursuing modern 
cavalry. 


The Rats 


GURELY there has never been such a 

strange war as this! As it becomes 
evident to everyone that the defeat of 
Germany is certain and must be 
accomplished soon, her former allies 
not only desert her and seek their own 
safety (which is perhaps natural) but 
each in turn declares war on her. Italy 
was the first to do so; then came 
Rumania; and now Bulgaria has fol- 
lowed suit. We may remember that 
Italy and Rumania were both on our 
side in the last war, and their peoples 
are more contented to ‘‘ work their 
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DOWNED : A four-engined Kawanishi reconnaissance-bomber flying boat (Emily 
on fire after being shot up over the Pacific. The Emily has a span of 124ft. anda 
length of 96ft. 6in 


passage ’’ than to serve bad leaders in 
a wrongful cause. But Bulgaria has 
always been on the wrong side eyer 
since she fought Greece and Serbia in 
1913. Her devotion to Russia is the 
only thing in her favour, and the 
Soviet has known how to deal with 
her. . 
The Yugoslav patriots have been 
marching up to join forces with the 
advancing Jussians, and _ Allied 
bombers from Italy have been cutting 
the main railway line from the Balkans 
to Hungary, and keeping it cut. The 
German divisions still south of the 
Danube must be getting an uncom fort- 
able feeling in the seat of their pants 





POINT BLANK : The fight between a Catalina and a U-boat when F/O Cruickshank 
won his Victoria Cross. The official citation appears on page 295. 


An Acknowledgement 


Q* the whole the men and women 
of the Balloon Command hav: 
received very little credit for their 
work in this war, and they really 
deserve a great deal. Their job has 
been boring, uncomfortable and not 
without danger. Yet they have saved 
many places from the horrors of 
machine-gunning by the modern Huns 

It is therefore pleasant to learn that 
in the battle with the air torpedoes thx 
balloon cables destroyed no less than 
278 of the pests. Any Londoner can 
picture the amount of damage which 
those 278 air torpedoes could have 
done if they had reached London. N« 
less than 2,000 balloons were massed 
in the barrage against the robot 
bombs They were drawn from al 
over the country, and some were eve! 
brought by sea from Scapa Flow. Thx 
crews worked splendidly, and in some 
cases had their barrage in order ahead 
of the date fixed for them by th 
authorities. 

A considerable section of the 2nd 
lactical Air Force had moved its bases 
up into Belgium by last week-end 
Naturally the fighters and fighter 
bombers led the way, and they 
received a great deal of help from th 
Belgian ‘‘ White Army,’’ which pre 
vented the Germans from wrecking a 
number of the airfields before they 
retreated. The remnants of the Lufi 
waffe have sometimes showed up in 
strength, but would only fight if the 
conditions seemed quite favourable 

Both American and R.A.F. fighters 
have encountered the new jet-propelled 
Me 262, named the Swallow. Che 
Allied pilots said that the German 
pilots seemed inexperienced and 
handled their machines clumsily. 















Appointment 
M®* ERIC GREENWOOD, for many 

years in the test-flying department 
of Armstrong Whitworth in association 
with Mr. Turner Hughes, has been ap- 
pointed chief test pilot to the Gloster 
Aircraft Co. 


Paris-Toulon Air-mail 
HE postal air service has been re- 
sumed between Paris and Toulon, 
Brazzaville Radio recently reported. 
A regular service is expected to start 
again, shortly between Toulon and 


Algeria. 
Workers Formally Thanked 


O commemorate the overhauling of 
the 10,o00th Merlin aircraft engine, 
individual employees concerned at the 
Sunbeam-Talbot. factory were recently 
presented with a message of thanks for 
their efforts by the management. 


Troop-carrying Record 
MEN who joined up in the 6th South 
African Armoured Division’s recent 
recruiting drive were ferried on a 4,000- 
mile flight in troop-carrying aircraft from 
Pretoria to an advanced camp in the 
Middle East to complete their training. 
This is the greatest movement of Army 
reinforcements by air in South Africa’s 
military history. 
“Flight” Index 
LIGHT Index for January-June, 
1944, is now _ available, price 
1s. 1$d., post free, or together with 
binding case at 4s. 1od., including post- 


age. Readers’ copies can be bound in 
the publishers’ case with index for 
138. 3d., which includes postage for 


returning the bound volume 


Brazil to Buy Canadian Planes 
OMMANDANT RUY DE COSTA 
Gama and Robert Taves, heads of 
air lines in Brazil, arrived in Montreal 
recently to negotiate the purchase of 
transport planes for opening a new 
Brazilian airline to serve the interior. 
They said that the new airline would 
link other key ‘ines transporting goods, 
passengers and mail, and they propose to 
purchase eight machines now. 


Barrow Tries Too ! 
Fucut of August 17th referred to the 
eagerness of north-western coast 
towns to set up each its own airport. 
Liverpool, Southport, Blackpool, 
Fleetwood and Morecambe have already 
expressed their interests and hopes 
Now Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, 
has formed a development committee, 
one of whose major suggestions is to 
establish an airport. This is contained 
in a report made by the Mayor of Barrow 
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NICE CUPS ’O TEA: No less than 2,200 gallons of tea, and 1,400 gallons of 
lemonade were consumed at the Malcolm Club during the first fortnight, when 
it was opened in an 11th century castle in Normandy for the 2nd Tactical Air 


Force. 


This picture, taken on the opening day, shows Lady Tedder, its organiser, 


on the pillion of L.A.C. J. W. Walker, of Notts, Mrs. Malcolm talking to Group 


Capt. R. G. Walden, and (centre) L.A.C. J. Morley, of Yorks. 


The fact that 30,000 


men visited the club during the same period proves its value 


and Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, M.P. for 
the borough. 


Air Mail Service in India 

ERVICEMEN’S overseas and inland 

mails are now carried by air in India 
wherever R.A.F. services exist. 

One result of the innovation is a record 
transit time of six days from the United 
Kingdom to India. An air letter posted 
at a village in Yorkshire was delivered to 
an officer in New Delhi in the same week. 


To Beat the Japs 
| * gpnengyp ces ageres of the R.N.Z.A.F 
was recently announced by Mr. 
Frederick Jones, the New Zealand Minis- 
ter of Defence, who referred to the still 
more active operations against the Japs 
which the Force was undertaking. 

A New Zealand Task Force, he said, 
was being formed for forward operations 
in the Pacific, consisting of bomber and 
fighter units with appropriate ground ser- 
vices. 

R.N.V.R. Officers’ Club 

HE RT. HON. A. V. ALEXANDER, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, is to 
perform the official opening ceremony of 
the new King Alfred Club for R.N.V.R. 
officers now housed in the old Marl- 
borough Club premises at 52, Pall Mall 
opposite St. James’s Palace, next Wed- 
nesday, September 2oth. 

[he building was damaged by enemy 
action last February, but was repaired, 
and the club is already functioning. 
Organised and financed entirely by 
R.N.V.R. officers, it provides accommo- 
dation,” meals, and the usual club facili- 
ties at extremely moderate prices. 


Chance for Aeromodellers 
ATIONAL competitions with more 
than £300 in cash prizes, and a large 
number of silver trophies and other 
awards, have been organised by the Asso- 
ciation of British Aeromodellers to take 
place next year. 
Nothing on this scale has ever before 





been arranged in this country in model 
aircraft engineering, and it is claimed by 
the Association that it will bear companri- 
son with the contests held in the U.S. 

New clubs are constantly being formed 
in Britain where model aircraft enthu- 
siasts now exceed 500,000. 


Last of the “ Blackfish” 
| eee years’ production of the Fairey 
Swordfish at the Blackburn factory 
came to an end on August 18th when 
the last Fleet Air Arm aircraft of this 
famous line was completed and handed 

over to an A.T.A. pilot for delivery. 
The occasion was marked by a little 
ceremony at which workers and staff 
gathered to see the last “‘ Blackfish” 

take off from the factory’s airfield. 


Battle of Britain Sunday 

HE anniversary of the Battle of 

Britain, the culminating engagement 
of which took place on September 15th, 
1940, will again be commemorated this 
year by thanksgiving services next Sun- 
day in churches throughout the country 
at which R.A.F. contingents, civil 
defence personnel, and aircraft workers 
will attend. 

At Westminster Abbey the service will 
be attended by members of the R.A.1 
Dominion and Allied Air Forces, and the 
Army and Navy. 

The victory will also be celebrated at 
R.A.F. stations to-morrow by a colour- 
hoisting parade and a short service 

Heads of the churches have suggested 
that offerings at the Sunday services 
should be devoted to the R.A.F. Benevo- 
lent Fund. 


Adding More Lightness 
Y using spun glass as a sound-deaden- 
ing and insulating material, Western 
Airlines (U.S.) save 71lb. in reconvert- 
ing C-47 Skytrains back into DC-3 air- 
liners. A further saving in weight is 
effected by fitting a new type of seat 
bringing the total reduction to 1574Ib 

Incidentally, it is claimed that 
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spun glass material is fire and moisture 
proot and doubles’ the insulation 


efhciency 


Sign of the Times 


AX THER 20 or 30 transport aircraft, 
41 mainly Skytrains and Skytroopers, 
will probably be returned to American 
commercial airlines by the U.S.A.A.F. 
yithin the next month or two. 

Some time ago Mr. Roosevelt raised 
the limit of commercial aircraft in opera- 
tion from 200 to 300, and this limit is 
expected soon to be reached. 


Weighty Argument 
: we U.S. War Dept. has announced 
tha 


t U.S. Air Forces in all theatres 

{ operations have dropped 677,012 tons 
{ bombs, from ‘‘ Pearl Harbour ’’ up to 
July 1st 1944. 

The U.S. Strategic Air Force in Europe 
made some 59,000 sorties on 30 days in 
July last, and dropped over 73,000 
American tons. 


What the Pilot Says, Goes 
t fee Airline Pilots’ Association f 
America has successfully opposed 
the suggestion advanced by C.A.B. to 
nerease the take-off weights of the DC-3 
and Lodestar 
The association contended that a 
heavier load could mean all the difference 
between safety and danger when flying 
in turbulent air, so C.A.B. has dropped 


the idea 


U.S. to New Guinea 
A SAVING of between four and five 
4, hours in the flying time of Sky- 
masters plying between the U.S. and 
New Guinea may soon be effected by 
routing them via the Marshall Islands 
nstead of via Hawaii. 

Carrying up to 11,000lb. of cargo, or 
21 passengers in additiona to the normal 
crew of six, the C-54 averages 210 m.p.h 
at 9,o0o0ft. on this trip and covers the 
listance in about 41 hours. 





Russian Greeting 


N Air Transport Command 

officer, recently returned t 
America after a tour‘of U.S. air 
fields in Russia, says that when an 
American lands, no matter if he 
is a private or a general, the 
Russians run out, grin broadly 
and greet him with about all th 
English they know, which is ** Hi 


Jerk! 


“Brown Jobs” in Future 
#8 R.A.F personnel in 


4 France are being issued with 
khaki The change-over was con 
sidered necessary because the dust 
experienced at the present season 


changes R.A.!I blue to a shad Arp= 





markedly similar to the German 








field grey 

rhe thought conjures up visions 
of R.A.F. motor drivers feverishly 
brushing themselves down at the 
ipproach of their own ‘“‘ Rockphoons 
just in case of a little misunderstanding 


RAAF. to be Cut 


WN R. A. S. DRAKEFORD, the Aus- 
tralian Air Minister, announced last 
week that no more Air Force personnel 
will be sent abroad for active service, or 
for training in Canada under the Empire 
[raining Scheme ufter the end of this 
veal 

Air Force establishments are ilso te 
be cut down and the intake into the 
R.A.A.F. is to be diminished 

This news followed the announcement 


+ } 


that 15,000 men were to be released from 
the Air Force for essential Australian in 


dustry 
Swedish Aviation 
| the first time since the war began 
a new internal airline was scheduled 
to start in Sweden last Monday. It links 


Malmo, Gottenburg, Stockholm and 
Lulea (North Sweden) by a daily servic« 


4 
ot the 


suspended for the winter as from N 


opening of an intern 
vhere fuel supplies must 
ffered considerable difficulties 


would appear to be 


sent juncture 


J 


1 B-1 
U.S.A.A.I “ 


converte 


n Sweden and have 
to the Swedish Governme: 
S., are to be used 
United Kingdom airline very 


operated by the Swedes 


B-17F which has 


ready and christened 


has had its nose lengthen 


house the wireless 


navigator, and the bomb 
gvage The main « 
passengers and there is 


cer lor lour perse 


i 


CELEBRATION 


Flying For 


“That would happen just when I was due 
for six days’ leave.’’ 


Swords into Ploughshares 


; 


Swe 


aday t¢ 


Here is Group Capt. George 
Bulman getting into The Last 
of the Many, which was the 


name bestowed on the 


last 


of more than 10,000 Hurri- 


canes to be produced 
Hawkers. The 


by 


occasion 


called for a little celebration 
with brief speeches by Sir 
Frank Spriggs, Mr. Sidney 
Camm, Mr. Oke and Mr 
Jones, and George himself 
before he put the aircraft 
through its paces to round 


off the proceedings. 


He was 


accompanied in the air by 
Philip Lucas in a Hart, and 
Bill Hamble in a Tempest 
Messrs. Swift, Stammers and 
Bound were also present to 
represent Rolls-Royce, Rotol 
and Dowty respectively 
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The Supermarine Spitfire XIV 

Two-speed, Two-stage Supercharged Griffon Makes Possible Yet Another High-altitude 
Version of a Famous Fighter 


HINGS aeronautical move swiftly these days. In our 
issue of March oth of this year we published the first 
illustrated description of the new Rolls-Royce Griffon 

engine, and on April 2oth this was followed by an account 
of the first application of this engine to the Supermarine 
Spitfire XII low-altitude fighter. This combination proved 
a remarkable success, and it is thus perhaps hardly sur- 
prising that this week we are able to announce yet another 
development of this Supermarine-Rolls-Royce combination, 
although the time lag between the two is so short that few 
could have expected the new combination quite so soon. 
rhe fact that this ‘‘ next step’’ has already been taken, and 
with as great success as that which attended the previous 
one, is very greatly to the credit of the initiative and 
energy of the two firms concerned. 

While the Spitfire XII is designed to have maximum per- 
formance at low altitudes, and a very good maximum it is, 
the new type, the Mark XIV, is destined for higher spheres. 
The time has long since passed when it was thought that 
height was everything, and the low-altitude type of fighter 
has amply proved its worth. But there can be no guaran- 
tee that the enemy is not bringing out new types of fighters 
calculated to be a match for our present best at great 
heights. In fact, there has been evidence in recent months 
that such is the case. The Spitfire XIV may be expected 
to prove equal to the task of guarding against any surprises. 

What has made the new high-altitude fighter possible 
is the introduction by tie Rolls-Royce firm of a two-speed, 
two-stage supercharger for the Griffon. The original Griffon 
as fitted in the Spitfire XII is, it will be remembered, a 
development of the ‘‘R’’ engine used in the Supermarine 
Schneider seaplanes. The ‘‘ R’’ engine developed 2,350 h.p. 
at 3,250 r.p.m. and weighed only 11 oz. per h.p. It is not, 
of course, to be expected that a service engine which has 
to run reliably for long periods is asked for such high specific 
output, but the Griffon may be assumed to be ‘‘in the 
2,000 h.p. class’’ and to weigh less than 1 Ib. /h.p. 

The version of the Griffon installed in the Spitfire XIV 
differs from that of the Mark XII in that, as already men- 
tioned, it has a two-speed, two-stage supercharger. The 
Griffon in the latter aircraft has a tWo-speed, single-stage 
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Designed for high-altitude 
work, the Spitfire XIV has lost 
none of the manceuvrability of 
its predecessors. Pilots report 
the machine to be “ smooth, 
highly manceuvrable and 

entirely without vices.’’ 

















ae A variety of armament may be carried by the Spitfire XIV, 
‘ ; such as four 20mm. cannon, two 20mm. cannon and two .5in 
machine guns, or two 20mm. cannon and four .303 machine 

guns. Moreover, the drop tank can 
be removed and a 250 or a 5o0o0lb 
bomb carried instead 








What has contributed 
in no small measure 
to the performance of 
the Spitfire XIV, apart 
from the Rolls-Royce 
two-stage Griffon, is 
the Rotol five-bladed 
airscrew which 
efficiently absorbs the 
great power of the 
engine. Good climb is 
thus combined with 
high ceiling and top 
speed. 
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blower of the@same type as that used on the Merlin XX. 
It is, therefore, logical to assume that the Griffon in the 
Spitfire XIV has a two-stage supercharger similar to that 
of the Merlin LXI, which has proved so successful in the 
Spitfire IX with an output of 1,650 h.p. and a speed at its 
operational height of more than 400 m.p.h. With an engine 
of greater capacity (the Griffon is of 36.7 litres against the 
Merlin’s 27) it can safely be assumed that the Spitfire 
XIV is even faster than the IX. 


Engine Details 


With a bore of 6in. and a stroke of 6.6in. the twelve 
cylinders give, as already mentioned, a capacity of 36.7 
litres. The compression ratio is 6:1 and there is a choice 
of airscrew reduction-gear ratios of 0.51:1 and 0.45:1 
respectively. In spite of having a two-stage supercharger, 
the Griffon XLV is of relatively short length. This is 
partly due to the placing of the drives for the camshaft 
and ignition at the front of the engine. Dual ignition in 
one magneto unit achieves a clean layout of the wiring. 
Starting can be by either electric motor or cartridge starter. 
The starter is mounted on the reduction gear casing with 
transmission to the reduction gear. A drive for a remote 
gear box for various aircreft services is provided at the 
rear of the engine. For easy and uniform operation, inter- 
connected engine, airscrew and ignition controls are fitted. 

In order to prevent use of high supercharger gear 
at sea level, an automatic gear change comes into opera- 
tion at the height at which maximum performance will 
be obtained at the prevailing airspeed. At the, rear of 
the cylinder blocks is installed a liquid-cooled intercooler. 
Oil and fuel systems of the Griffon XLV are unusual. The 
oil is fed to all crankshaft bearings, thus minimising pres 
sure loss and improving oil-flow control. The fuel feed 
control is of an improved type which ensures correct car 
buration during fighting aerobatics 

Yet one more feature has been responsible for the amaz 
ing performance of the Spitfire XIV. There is little use 
in adding more power and in developing that power by the 
engine at great heights if it cannot be converted efficic ntly 
into thrust. Here Rotols came to the rescue with their 
five-bladed airscrew. Ideally no doubt the six-bladed, 
contra-rotating type would give the best solution, but this 
would introduce not inconsiderable modifications to engine 
and airframe. That this type will come into quite exten 
sive use is certain, but the Spitfire XIV was wanted quickly, 
and so the single-hub, five-bladed airscrew seemed to ofler 
a very effective intermediate step. 

At the speeds attained by fighter aircraft at altitudes of 
30,000ft. and upwards, the four-blader cannot efficiently 
absorb the power of engines of the 2,000 h.p. class. More- 
aver, there is the question of limitations on diameter, 
partly dictated by airscrew tip speeds and partly by the 
question of undercarriage height. 

The problem of the five blader appears relatively simple, 
but several problems were worrying the designers when 
they began to examine it. It was known, for example, that 
with the increase in the number of blades on a single hub, 
energy losses due to the rotational swirl of the slipstream 
would be present. 


Unfounded Fears 


It had also been thought that vibration troubles would 
be encountered due to the effect of reactionless modes of 
vibration which appear in airscrews of this type. This form 
of vibration is aerodynamically excited and can occur on 
four- or five-bladed airscrews, but not in the three-blader. 
It has the peculiarity that the blades vibrate in such a 
manner that there is no reaction present at the airscrew 
shaft, which tends to displace the shaft either laterally or 
torsionally. Since the vibration is contained entirely in 
the airscrew itself, no advantage can be taken of any 
inherent damping or energy-dissipation which may be 
present in the engine system. Hence it had been thought 





— 





that resonance of this mode of vibration would cause pro- 


hibitively high stresses in the blades This reasoning 
was, so far as present airscrew experience is concerned, 
proved unfounded, probably on account of the extra damp- 
ing which is introduced by the additional number of blade- 
root fixings. Further, it appears from recent experience 
that the aerodynamic forces which tend to excite this form 
of vibration are small compared with other sources of 
excitation. 

The use of the five-bladed airscrew gives a pronounced 
improvement in climb characteristics, at the same time 
giving very good efficiency at top speed. 

The necessity for keeping down the weight becomes more 
apparent than ever with five-bladers, and intensive work 
on wood blade design is going on to give a performance 
equal to that of the metal blade by reducing aerofoil section 
thicknesses and cleaning up the roots to improve the airflow 
over the spinner. 

As for the Spitfire XIV itself, the reinforced airframe of 
the Mark VIII was used as a basis for development, with 
the result that the new model could be put into production 
in a very short space of time. The forward lines of the 
aircraft were slightly modified to accommodate the longer 
engine, and special attention was given to surface finish, 
an expedient which has become possible by the sorry state 
of the Luftwaffe. 

The result has been that the Spitfire XIV is faster than 
any other Spitfire in service, as has been proved in opera- 
tions in the north-western European theatre of war. It 
has also been in action against flying bombs. 


Operational Experience 


The Spitfire XIV has brought disappointment to the 
pilots of the R.A.F. who have flown it deep into enemy 
territory in recent months. Knowing they were flying a 
fighter faster than any other Spitfire in service, they were 
anxious to test its undoubted qualities against the best the 
Luftwaffe could produce, but, unfortunately, combats have 
been rare. The qualities the R.A.F. pilots have recognised 
in the ‘ Spit. XIV’ have included an unequalled rate of 
climb and a high-altitude performance ‘calculated to keep 
it above any fighter the enemy can put in the air. Pilots 
have reached over 40,o000ft. 1n this aircraft. 

‘When you open the throttle,’’ said Wing Cdr. R. W. 
Oxspring, D.F.C. and two Bars, “‘the new “‘Spit.’’ leaps 
off the ground and at its height, there is nothing to touch 
it It is the smoothest aircraft I have ever flown, highly 
manoeuvrable and entirely without vices. I’m itching to 
get a chance to let the Hun see what it can do in action.” 

Prior to D-day the Germans had caught fleeting glimpses 
of the Spitfire XIVs as they flashed over enemy territory 
on weather and tactical reconnaissance ; and particularly 
when they swooped suddenly down on rail or road trans- 
port. Absence of enemy opposition-—-they were attacked 
frequently enough by anti-aircraft” guns—and supreme 
confidence in the speed of their aircraft has made the pilots 
particularly venturesome 

In a recent sweep over the Brussels-Antwerp-Bruges area 
one of the pilots was so tired of searching in vain for enemy 
aircraft in the air that he went right down ‘‘ on the deck 
and, as he put it, ‘‘Took a peep into the hangars at 
Antwerp "’ His further report was: ‘‘ There didn’t seem 
to be any there either.”’ 

Armament of the Spitfire XIV may be four 20 mm. can- 
non, two 20 mm. cannon and two o.5in. machine guns, or 
two 20 mm. cannon and four 0.303 machine guns. In 
addition, a bomb carrier for either a 250 lb. or a 500 |b 
bomb can be fixed under the fuselage in the drop tank 
fittings. 

Main data of the Spitfire XIV are: 

Wing span: 36ft. roin. 
Length o.a.: 32ft. 7.75in 
Wing acea: 248 5 sq. ft. 


Loaded weight: 8,000 Ib. (approx.). 
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or a quarter of a century Specialloid technicians 

have concentrated exclusively upon the light 

alloy piston. Time and money without stint 
have been lavished upon its development—their 
faith in its ultimate success has never wavered. 
To-day the light alloy piston stands supreme. Without 


Technical enquiries invited . . 


SPECIALLOID LTD +: NORTH FINCHLEY +: LONDON, N.12 


it the internal combustion engine could never have 
attained its present peak of efficiency. But Specialloid 
still looks to the future. Once more it assumes the 
responsibility for leadership by being the first piston 
specialists in Britain to install its own giant presses 
for the manufacture of light alloy pistons, 


Telephone : Hillside 2233 (10 lines) 
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ON THE SLIPWAY: One of Qantas’ Catalinas (Alfair Star) at a marine air base in Western Ausiralia. 


World's Longest Air Route 


Qantas Empire Airways’ Indian Ocean Service : 3,500 Miles 
Non-stop with Payloads of 1,000-1,200 lb. 


OMPARATIVELY little is known in this country of 
*> an air route which is claimed to be the longest in 

the world to be flown non-stop, and which has been 
in operation for more than a year. It is the Indian Ocean 
air service operated by Qantas Empire Airways and was 
inaugurated at the wish of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment in collaboration with the Australian Government, for 
the purpose of speeding air communications between Aus 
tralia, India, Burma, Middle East and England. Australia 
had been without direct air communications with Great 
Britain since February, 1942. 

A few survey flights were made between Ceylon and 
Western Australia by a Royal Air 
Force flying boat squadron during 
June, 1943. Qantas Empire Airways 
personnel flew as supernumerary mem 
bers of the crew prior to taking over 
and commencing the service. 

British Overseas Airways handed 
over the route to Qantas Empire Air- 
ways, and the first Qantas-operated 
service departed eastbound on July 
1oth, 1943, in the command of Captain 
R. B. Tapp. The first westbound ser 
vice departed from Western Australia 
for Ceylon on July 22nd, 1943, also in 
the command of Captain R. B. Tapp 

From the outset a weekly frequency 
was maintained, then the acquisition 
of additional aircraft enabled the fre 
quency to be increased and allowed for 
the service to be extended to Karachi. 
The first service to Karachi was flown 
by Captain W. H. Crowther on 
November 4th, 1943, and left again 
eastbound on the 6th. 


REFUELLING : On the Indian Ocean 
run the Catalinas carry approximately 
16,000 Ib. of fuel. 


Che Indian Ocean crossing, over 3,500 miles, is claimed 
to be the world’s longest non-stop stage to be operated by 
a regular service. The average time taken for each trip is 
approximately 27 hours. 

Ihe service is maintained by a small fleet of Catalina 
aircraft. These are fitted with special long-range tanks 
which were installed by Qantas engineers at Rose Bay, 
where a special interior lay-out of chairs, etc., was designed 
and installed. Each Catalina has a fuel range of 36 hours 
when operated under heavily loaded conditions. 

rhe all-up weight of each aircraft is 35,000 lb The 
average weight of fuel carried is approximately 16,000 |b 
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and the payload varies between 1,000 and 1,200 lb. The 
average number of passengers carried is three and the 
average weight of mail and freight carried is 500 lb. 

Captain W. H. Crowther is in charge.of operations. The 
nucleus of flying personnel and engineering staff was 
selected from Qantas Empire Airways’ flying boat personnel 
and supplemented by trainee pilots and navigators from 
the Royal Australian Air Force. 

All Qantas Captains on inauguration of the Indian Ocean 
Service had had experience in Catalina operations during 
1941, when Qantas undertook the delivery of this type of 
aircraft from America across the Pacific to Australia. 

The average complement on each service is a crew of six, 
consisting of Captain, First Officer, Second Officer, Navi 
gating Officer, Radio Officer and Flight Engineer. Each 
crew member after making four return crossings of the 
Indian Ocean is entitled to wear the Company’s Long-range 
Operations Star. Some members of Qantas Empire Air 
ways qualified for this distinction during the Catalina 
delivery in 1941, in which operation three deliveries were 
necessary to qualify 


DEMAND FOR CIVIL AVIATION POLICY 


"THE airport section of the Association of Municipal Cor- 

porations decided in Manchester last week to seek an 
interview with Sir Archibald Sinclair, Air Minister, on post- 
war civil aviation. They have already published a report 
urging a Government declaration of policy and indicating their 
views on the subject. 

The meeting was told that when Mr. W. P. Hildred, Director- 
General of Civil Aviation, met a deputation on July 13 he 
told them that the Air Ministry was well aware of the 
need for a clear policy on airport development and that a 
survey of the potentialities of civil airports had already been 
initiated. 

Full consideration had also been given to the organisational 
form of internal airlines after the war. The need for the pro 


vision of adequate ground equipment and control over aircraft 
in flight in the interests of safety had not been overlooked. 
It was difficult at the present stage of the war to visualise 
future airfield requirements of the R.A.F. although this matter 
was under review. 





ESSENTIAL BUT UNCOMMERCIAL AVIATION: Allair Star goes down the slipway for the 3,500 miles flight at an initial 
gross weight of 35,000 lb. and with a payload of 1,000—1,200 Ib. 


Each passenger on the Catalina service is issued with a 
document certifying that he has flown on the service and 
entitling him to membership of the ‘‘ Rare and Secret Order 
of the Double Sunrise,’’ as each flight occupies more than 
24 hours in the air without alighting. The Catalina servic: 
is now being augmented by a faster service which will b 
known as the ‘‘ Kangaroo 

Qantas Empire Airways Captains 
engaged on the Indian Ocean Service are 
Crowther (Manager Western Operations), R. B 


service 
and First Officers 
Captains W. H 
lapp, L. R 


Ambrose, O. F. Y. Thomas, D. F. MacMaster, J. L. Grey 
R. J. Ritchie, H. T. Howse, J. A. Furze; First Officers 
M. J. Mather, H. H. Ross, H. G. Lee, J. W. Solly, J. A 


Bird, F. S. Furniss, G Moreland, R. O. Mant, R. C. Senior. 

The rooth crossing of the Indian Ocean by Qantas Empire 
Airways was made in the command of Captain R. B. Tapp, 
ten months after the inaugural service 

For security reasons no details of total number of flights, 
frequency of departure, passengers and mail figures, loca 
tion of bases and emergency refuelling points may be 
published. 


ONE THOUSAND ATLANTIC CROSSINGS 
RITISH Overseas Airways Corp. last week celebrated the 
completion of 1,000 flights on the North Atlantic Ferry. 

Its original object was to take from the United Kingdom 

to Canada the Transport Command air crews who deliver 
bombers here. It then became a regular air service carrying 
official passengers and freight in both directions 

It was in September, 1941, that the Secretary for Air issued 

directions to the Corporation to take over responsibility for 
the operation and maintenance of this vital service, and to 
run it to the requirements of R.A.F. Ferry Command 

The service has carried 332 tons of mail, 523 tons of freight 

and 11,378 passengers, with only one fatal accident 


NEW U.S. REFINERY 
HE Co-operative Refinery at Coppeyville, Kansas, (U.S 
Government-owned) which began working on 100-octane 
fuel in May last, has now sent off its first eight tank cars of 
fuel. This comprised 64,000 gallons for use on Fortresses and 
fighters, and was despatched to an undisclosed destination 
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on an arme 
squadron of 12 
down ten of them 
the biggest hag gat 
in a single dog-fight sinet 
since the Battle of Britain, P 
a Luftwaffe fighter formation of 
come so near to utter annihilation. 


F.W.’s LIKE TRUCKS is 
It was all over in three minutes, Seven 
of the ten were shot down in 60 seconds. 
The battle will go down in air Tig 
as a copy book example of surprise, in 
ception, and swift devastating 4 
Never before has the superiority” £4 
Spitfire IX over the F.W. 190 been vem 
perfectly ,demonstrated. * The Focke=" aly 
Wulfs did not get a look in’ * Brannagan 
told me. “Our Spits made rings round 
the Hun kites. Flying Spitfires in that 
little scrap was like driving jeeps into 
action against a formation of 15 ewt 
trucks.”” Brannagan shot rivine ite 
bringing his score to six. 
William Myers, who, like Me - Squad 
leader, comes from Windsor, taria, 
ged three. Five other pilots got one 
Brannagan told me his formation 
e from” et tful — 























































ONLY 2 LEFT 
“Before attacking T° wanted to ‘ make 
absolutely. sure they weren't American 


Thunderhel, which the Tnbe' resemble. 
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Heavy Glider Servicing Unit at 
Work in Normandy 


HEN our glider-borne forces descended into the 
\ \ fields of Normandy on D-Day, a fair proportion 
of their Horsas suffered various degrees of 
damage. Semi-crash landings were not uncommon, and 
in consequence such things as wings and even fuselages 
got a trifle bent. But thanks to the interchangeability 
of components, it was obviously possible to rebuild a 
useful proportion of:the Horsas employed from the un- 
damaged and repairable parts which had survived the 
landings. For this purpose the Heavy Glider Servicing 
Unit was sent to France from Britain, and by patching 
up the slightly damaged ones and rebuilding others from 
usable components, reclaimed many of them. 








7. The main components now duly assembled, the necessary adjustments are 
made to ailerons, flaps, etc ° 
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&2. Officers of the Servicing Unit ex- 
nine damaged gliders to decide what 
parts can usefully be satvaged. 


Serviceable components are set aside and 
od later in rebuilding complete Horsas. 


4. A member of the unit 
effecting repairs to a centre 
fuselage bulkhead. 


5. Replacing damaged 
stringers on an otherwise 
sound section of a fuselage. 





6& A tail sectign, having been reconditioned, is offered up toa 8. A rebuilt Horsa being towed to the dispersal point whore 
centre section in the course of assembly. the final adjustments and check-over will be made. 
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**That’s right, Sir! I serviced your 


machine at Lagos last February! ”’ 


The aim of Field Aircraft Service is easy to state— 
world-wide service. Not so easy to achieve of course, 


but we shall get there. In the post-war years, when 





airlines spread and extend to every corner of the globe 
(do globes have corners?) certainty of service will be just as mmportant as speed, or 
comfort. More important we think; for proper servicing on the ground means 


security in the air. And on security. above all, progress in air transport will depend. 


FIELD AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


A Company of the Group e@ FIELD CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT SERVICES LIMITED 
une LONDON OFFICE: BYRON HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S STREET. S.W.1 
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FLIGHT 


Behind the Lines 


Killed 


Pigeon nephew, Lt. Helmut 
Goering, a Luftwaffe fighter pilot, is 
reported by the German News Agency 


to have been killed in an air battle over 
Normandy. 


Retired 


HE head of the General Staff of 

Mussolini’s air force, Gen. Tessari 
has been relieved of his post and placed 
on the retired list 


Decorated 


N?2: 564 on the list of members of Ger- 
4 man armed forces decorated with the 
Oak Leaves to the Knights’ Cross In- 
signia ot the Iron Cross is Gen. Eugen 
Meindl, commanding General of a para 
chute corps, whose award was announced 
a few days ago from the Fuehrer’s H.Q. 


Post-war Deal 
A PATENT for an aircraft engine 


silencer held by Enrico Nizzoli, of 
lreviso, has been sold to Germany. The 
agreement, concluded last June, contains 
a clause providing for the payment of 
30 million Italian lire six months aitet 
the end of the war. 


B-29 Expected Research 
HE German High Com 
mand has been devoting 
much attention to the new 
American Boeing B-29,’’ Lidl 
the German News Agency 
It states :— 
‘““Competent Luftwaff ce 
partments have been in constant 
touch with Japanese military 


quarters, exchanging data and 
suggestions Valuable know- 
ledge regarding the defence 
against these super-bombers has 


thus been gathered 
Concluding on an optimistic 
note the statement said that 
if the super-forts now put in 
an appearance on the European 


theatre, the German Command or fighter-bombers in the Pacific area. 
of wood and are very vulnerable to 0.5in. machine-gun 


would neither be caught unawar 
nor confronted with insuperable 


problems 
What They Say 


> HE development towards totality is 
in fact our strongest and, because 
it cannot be imitated, our very own and 
unique weapon.”’ 
7 * * 

‘‘When all our new weapons are fully 
employed, our enemy will find himself in 
a position which is like that of a man 
who owns the most modern attacking air- 
craft in the world, while his opponent 
simply congeals the air, or like that of 
an admiral without water for his fleet.’’ 

(German Telegraph Service for Forces 
papers.) 

It is stated in an authoritative German 
quarter that new German weapons based 
on quite different principles are already 
in preparation so that theoretically it 
would be possible to make use of new 
weapons at once. But if we dealt out our 
trumps too soon, their effectiveness would 
be substantially diminished. In fact, it is 
theoretically possible that if we did that, 


* * * 


Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Countries 


then by the time they were due to deal 
their effective blow the enemy would 
have counter-weapons ready to use 
against them, thus reducing their strik 
ing power The U-boat war taught us 
that the hour when a new method of at 
tack goes into use is the hour of the 
birth of a new counter weapon. (From 
an article in a Germai 
Beles 
- EL til ti’ ount up to ten—is th 
latest Norwegian slogan against the 
Germans. The underground press reports 
that TTT is the response of Norwegian 
workers drafted for the German arma 
ments industry in Germany and in the 
occupied countries to Hitler's call for 
a super-total war effort. 

Fritt Land, an underground paper, has 
asked prisoners somewhere in Norway 
why sabotage is so successful They 
answer: ‘‘ Tel til ti’’ 
that cannot 


haf ) 
ip 
j Yr.) 


—this is sabotage 


ve seen or punished 





Long-range fuel tanks jettisoned by Japanese fighters 


bullets. 


Raw Material Facts— 


LTHOUGH some time may 
before the gap is actually felt, the 
loss of war materials sustained by Get 
many by the collapse of Rumania and 
the liberation of France is a severe blow 
to the German war industry and to her 
aircraft production in particular 
Rumania supplied one-third of Ger- 
many’s total fuel oil needs and delivered 
annually about 25,000 tons of magnesium 
ore or 15 per cent. of total German sup 
plies. France produced 800,000 tons of 
bauxite per annum and 15,000 tons of 
aluminium metal. In addition, even in 
1943, the amount of steeP produced in 
France amounted to 3,000,000 tons, and 
a considerable proportion of this was used 
by Germany. Perhaps less known but 
equally important is the fact that the 
French automotive industry supplied as 
much as 15 per cent. of German needs in 
cars and other vehicles. 
To reund off the picture, the loss of 


elapse 


They are made 


chromium from Turkey, wolfram from 
Spain, and the difficulties in geiting sup 
plies from Sweden are a serious predica 
ment to the smooth progress. of Dr 
Goebbels’ super-total mobilisation 


—and Propaganda 


It is significant that the German New 
Agency saw it necessary to issue this re 
assuring statement pretending that every 
thing is in order: ‘‘ It is announced that 
the German heavy industries have at 
their disposal sufficient quantities of raw 
material for the manufacture of iron and 
steel products to cover the requirement 
of the armaments industry for a long 
time Adequate supplies of ore are avail 
able, as well as of chromium, manganese 
wolfram, and other steel alloys, so that 
the continued production of all kinds of 


steel is assured The coal, coke anc 
foundries available are sufficient to allow 
for the increased production which will 


result from the employment of tremen 
dous reserves of labour 


Moth and Gas 
Roms and work harassed Hausfraue 


of Essen, hurried last week to the 
wardrobes obediently following yet an 


the leaders to shake and 


dust their gas masks 


other ukas o 


For the German authoriti 
seem to be showing increasing in 
terest in gas Follewing the 
recent distribution of gas mas} 
to different age groups of the 
civilian population, including 
babies, an Essen newspaper pub 
lished instructions for their 
storage and protection oa 
masks kept in damp places—tl 
nstructions said ure clined t 
t me clogged The tld be 
Kept 1 a place uu rt 
\ I ms containing int not 
powder as the filter sucks up t 
ant th ises and thu ve 
out 

Research 
"T’HI Lufttahri-Med n pu 
lished the results of invest 
gations conducted by sever 
German scientists in the effect 


of sudden interruption of oxygen 


supply during parachute descents fr 
high altitudes 

‘In altitudes over 30,000 It it 
said—*‘ only a little time « lapses between 


the interruption of oxygen breathing and 
illness. During a descent the parachute 
therefore, should not open before an alti 
tude of about reached 
Thanks to the counter-action of the ai: 
resistance of which increases as the drop 
ping body gathers speed, velocity of fall 
after a few seconds remains almost un 
changed 

‘* Descending from between 30,000 
33,000ft. with the parachute closed, a 
man will reach an altitude of 18,o0oft 
in approximately 16 sec For this 
period the organism will stand up to the 
enormous speed of approximately 80 m. 
per second. With an open parachute 
18,o00ft. is reached only after 7 min 
during which period serious illness might 
develop. Hence—it is concluded—the 
period of descent must be reduced.”’ 

This is no new discovery! 


18,o00!t 1S 
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GREAT CIRCLE 
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Modern Technical F Pa : en 
Developments Have 
Changed Its Possi- 
bilities from an 
*‘Easy-stage”’ to a 
“‘Great-circle” Air- 
way between Europe 
and America : Bases 
Already Established 
in Several Places 
By JOHN GRIERSON 












































‘The flying conditions of the Arctic ave probably, on the average, as good as those of any other equally large 
area of the world. It follows, therefore, that the centre of the circle of civilisation, which is the Arctic, will be 
the flying crossroads of the world. This will necessitate the establishment of way stations here and there 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson in the Encylopedia Britannica, 1929 


Deptford on a voyage which marked the beginning the widely separated capitals lie over the Arctic. Henc: 


OO: June 7th, 1576, Sir Martin Frobisher sailed from shortest courses (or Great-circle routes) between many of 
of 300 years’ endeavour to discover a north-west the need for developing the Arctic as the aerial cross-roads 


passage to the Pacific and Cathay. To-day, in the light of the world. 
of our more complete knowledge of geography and the In 1924 the Americans, on their world flight in Douglas 


Arctic, it seems extraordinary that such persistence was biplanes, were the first to pass by way of Iceland and 
shown in the efforts to fitd a short cut for shipping over Greenland. They went from Brough to Kirkwall (Orkney 


the top of the world in the face of impassable icefields. thence to MHornafiord and Reykjavik (Iceland), and 
But that persistence merely reflected the potential value Frederikshaab and Ivigtut in Greenland, whence they 
which a short cut would have had, should it have been made landfall on the American continent at Icy Tickk 
found to exist in reality. in Labrador. 

Flying recognises no, barriers of ice, however high or In the same year an Italian called Locatelli attempted 
however deep. We can fly wherever we will, and almost a similar flight in a Dornier twin-engined flying boat. H 
whenever we will, thanks to the development of long left Reykjavik at the same time as the Americans, but 
range aircraft and of navigational aids. Therefore it was forced down in the open sea near Cape Farewell on 


makes no odds whether the shortest distance between two account of fog. Fortunately, three days later the American 
places lies over the sands of the Saliara or the snows of cruiser Richmond located the drifting Dornier, which could 


the Arctic, aircraft can follow that course. Owing to the not take off on account of the heavy swell. The crew 
globular form of the earth, and to the fact that the greatest was rescued but the machine could not be taken in tow, 
centres of population lie in the northern hemisphere, the so it was rammed and sunk to prevent it becoming a 

danger to navigation. Locatelli never mad 


another attempt at transatlantic flying, and le 
met his end in Abyssinia a few years ago whe. 
he, with a group of other Italian air force 
officers, was surrounded and killed by Ethio 
pian patriots. 
he British Arctic Air Route Expeditior 

which was the first serious attempt to examine 
the possibility of an air route over Greenland, 
set off for East Greenland in 1930 and remained 
there a year. Gino Watkins was the leader and 
the pilots were D’Aeth, W. E. Hampton, and 
Cozens. «This expedition brought back valu- 
able information concerning meteorological 
conditions, both on the coast and over the 
inland ice, but its scope was limited by the 
fact that the only flying equipment consisted 
of two Gipsy-Moth seaplanes. The Committee 
in London forbade an attempt to fly across the 
Ice Cap in these machines, and the large fly 
ing boat which had been promised for such a 
flight never materialised. Thus even in the 
Arctic, our civil aviation was handicapped by 





REMINISCENCES: Mr. Grierson swaps experiences with Herr and Frau , ‘ ae 
von Grénau on board a Rhine steamer some years before the war the Westminster theory that ‘‘ Civil aviation 
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must fly by itself,’’ and the half-hearted support from the 
British Arctic Air Route Expedition reduced its value 
enormously. Subsequently, the Air Ministry withdrew its 
patronage altogether, and a few of the members of the 
original expedition finished up in the pay of Pan American 
Airways, who employed them on further exploratory work 
in East Greenland. 

In 1931 the German Woligang von Grénau, encouraged 
by the information brought back by the British Arctic Air 
Route Expedition, set otf from Germany for Chicago. He 
flew a Dornier Wal fitted with two very unreliable B.M.W. 
engines of 700 h.p. each, the whole flight being organised 
and financed by the German Government. Von Grénau’s 
route was by way of Trangisvaag (Faroes), Reykjavik, 
Scoresby Sound (E. Greenland), across the Ice Cap to 
Godthaab (W. Greenland), and landing in North America 
at Povungnetuk (Hudson’s Bay). Von Grénau was the 
first man to fly across the Ice Cap. This feat he achieved 
by a hair’s breadth, for he was flying in a full-throttle 
climb as he crossed the highest glaciers, and his wireless 
operator reported that the aerial was dragging in the snow. 
In later years, von Grénau’s disagreement with Hitler, 
and the fact that he married a Jewess, made it convenient 
for him to be banished from Germany, and he was last 
heard of as military air attaché in Tokio. 

Also in 1931, the American pilot Cramer made his 
second attempt to fly from America to Europe by the 
Arctic Air Route. His machine was a small cabin mono- 
plane fitted with the Packard radial diesel engine of 
200 h.p. He flew from Pangnirtung in East Baffin Land 
to Greenland, thence to Iceland, the Faroes and Shetland. 
Here he had trouble with his engine (which was really of 
an experimental type) and he and his mechanic could not 
effect more than makeshift repairs. They became 
impatient and set off for Copenhagen in the face of an 
adverse weather report. Their machine was forced down 
in the open sea and both men were drowned on the very 
last leg of their trarisatlantic flight. 


The Italian Mass Flight 


In 1933 the most spectacular flight along the Northern 
Route took place under the leadership of Italo Balbo. 
[Twenty-four Savoia-Marchetti flying boats, each fitted with 
two 850 h.p. Isotta Fraschini engines, flew from Ortobello to 
Chicago via Amsterdam, Londonderry, Reykjavik, Juliane- 
haab (Cape Farewell), Cartwright (Labrador), Shediac 
(New Brunswick), Montreal. During the same year, I 
set off from Brough in my old Gipsy-Moth Rouge et Noir, 
now equipped as a seaplane with Blackburn floats, and 
Marconi-Robinson homing wireless ; extra petrol tanks gav« 
a range of g00 miles at 75 m.p.h. My route was via 
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IN this article, especially written for Flight, Mr. John Grierson, 
who has for more than ten years been an advocate of the Arctic 
Air Route, frankly admits that his original arguments were 
wrong. They were based on the northern route as an “* easy- 
stage route.’ The author still thinks this has a great future, 
but in a different way—as a great-circle route between Europe 
and America. 

His views must be treated with respect for he knows the 
route from personal experience, having flown it in a Fox Moth 
seaplane in 1934. 


Kirkwall (Orkney) and Thorshavn (Faroes) to Reykjavik, 
where engine trouble delayed me several weeks, Then, 
like Cramer, I became impatient and tried to take off for 
Greenland in a rough sea, with the result that I capsized 
in Reykjavik outer harbour and Rouge et Noir became 
temporarily a shipwreck. At this same time the Lindberghs, 
who were Carrying out a survey of the Arctic Air Route 
for Pan American Airways, came into Reykjavik. Theit 
base-ship was moored in the harbour, where mechanics 
went over and serviced the Lockheed floatplane. They 
had done a considerable amount of flying over Greenland, 
and after spending some days in Iceland, they went on 
to Copenhagen via the Faroe Islands. 


By Fox Moth to Canada 


In 1934 I set off for Ottawa and New York in a Fox 
Moth seaplane called Robert Bruce. My route from Roches 
ter lay via Londonderry, Reykjavik, Angmagssalik (E 
Greenland), Godthaab (W. Greenland), Lake Harbour 
(Baffin Island), and down the Hudson’s Bay by Povung 
netuk and Eastmaine to Ottawa. Again I had trouble in 
Iceland, though this time it was because the sea was too 
calm. In overshooting my take-off in the fiord, I collided 
with a rowing boat. However, a new wing was fitted and 
the float was repaired inside.a few weeks so that I could 
continue on my way to East Greenland. Here, owing to 
rather inaccurate maps and to the jamming of my homing 
wireless, I was lost and forced to land in a fiord wher 
eskimos found me eighteen hours later. Then the flight 
across the Ice Cap (which is between 9,000 and 10,000 feet 
high) was made, and the rest of the journey to Ottawa was 
completed more or less without incident. This was the 
first flight from England to Canada, and by way of celebra 
tion the petrol company repaid me the money I had spent 
in having my fuel depots laid down. 

Between 1934 and the outbreak of war no further efforts 
were made to develop the Arctic Air Route, although 
several private flights were carried out by individuals who 





FIRST OVER THE NORTHERN ROUTE : In 1924 the Americans made a world flight, crossing Iceland and Greenland en 
route. Here are their Douglas biplanes at Croydon. 
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used Greenland and Iceland as convenient stepping stones 
for ferrying themselves and their machines across to Europe. 

In reviewing the total exploratory work on the Arctic 
Air Route up to 1939, obviously the two most important 
contributions are those of the British Arctic Air Route 
Expedition and of Pan-American Airways by the Lind- 
bergh survey flights. The comprehensiveness of the latter 
has not been generally realised, for the Lindberghs not only 
flew along the route as a whole, but made two crossings of 
the Greenland Ice Cap as well as flights around the coast. 
Thus even if the ill-advised, almost insane, excursion into 
politics of Charles Lindbergh may since have cast a slur 
upon his name, that survey of the Lindberghs must be re- 
membered as one of the best ever made. 


The Short-stage Conception 


Che primary motive underlying all these pre-war flights 
was to discover a transatlantic raute which could be flown 
by easy stages. On the map it would seem possible to 
reach America by way of Iceland, Greenland and Labrador 
by hops of little more than 500 miles, an attractive proposi 
tion in the days when the still-air range of our commercial 
aircraft rarely exceeded 7oo miles and there was no imme- 
diate prospect of flying 2,000 miles non-stop with a useful 
payload. I must confess that I personally was as much 
taken in by this prospect as was anyone else. There seemed 
to be so much to be gained by dividing the long route into 
easy stages—the increase of payload and the greater con- 
fidence of passengers who would never be called upon to 
endure more than three or four hours in the air at a stretch. 
But this entirely overlooks the climatic difficulties. On 
the east coast of Greenland gales of 120 m.p.h. may blow 
at any time except during the short summer ; Cape Farewell 
is renowned for its storms ; and the west coast has a well- 
founded reputation for fog. Iceland’s south coast is well 
known to sailors for its fog and bad visibility, whilst the 
Reykjavik area is accustomed to 90 m.p.h. gales, even in 
summer. 

Then there was the question of using landplanes or sea- 
planes, a question the answer to which was almost bound 
to be in favour of the latter, at any rate before the war. 
For there was no land airfield in the Faroes; in Iceland 
there was a 400-yard airfield at Reykjavik and a slightly 
larger field at Kaldadarnes ; in Greenland there was abso- 
lutely nothing that looked like an airfield. Indeed, there 
seemed scope there for unbounded enthusiasm if anyone 
should have come along with a few ship-loads of high 
explosive and enough machinery to convert the local 
scenery into a landing place for aircraft. The same con- 
ditions, more or less, would have been applicable to the 
east coast of Labrador. 


SPECTACULAR : In 1933 a fleet of 24 Savoia-Marchetti 
twin-hull seaplanes flew from Europe to America and back 
under the command of General Italo Balbo. 
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Seaplanes, which could use the existing harbours, would 
suffer a great disadvantage on this route on account of 
the freeze-up. This difficulty could be reduced by using 
large floatplanes in place of the more seaworthy flying 
boats, and fitting skis instead of floats for winter use. But 
whereas the Greenland seas freeze solid (though not in the 
flat even-surfaced form which many suppose) those sur- 
rounding Iceland do not. Therefore, apart from the obvious 
difficulties of freeze-up and thaw when for several weeks 
the ice is not strong enough to bear, there would be the 
problem ot taking off trom the sea in Iceland, and landing 
on the ice in Greenland. The feat of swopping from floats 
to skis in flight has yet to be mastered, and even the 
Canadians and Russians do not seem to have evolved a 
universal landing gear for water and ice. In the absence 
of such a technical accomplishment, the use of the Arctic 
Air Route becomes limited to the months of July, August 
and September when, in an average year, ice conditions 
for landing seaplanes are sufficiently favourable through- 
out the route. Moreover, even during this short period, 
enough bad weather may be encountered to stop a service 
from running for several days at a time. 

Therefore, in spite of all that I have said or written in 
the past, including a strong plea in ‘‘ High Failure’’ for 
the establishment of just such an “‘easy stage’’ route as 
I have outlined above, I have no hesitation in saying, in the 
light of further developments, that the view was wrong 
The factors principally affecting this change are, first, the 
successful development, before the war, of the Botwood 
Foynes direct Aglantic crossing, and secondly, the very 
notable progress which has been made in extending the 
range of aircraft even since this war began. 


Great-circle Routes 


Does this mean, therefore, that the whole conception 
of an Arctic Air Route must be abandoned? On the con 
trary, there is good reason to suppose that, in another 
form, air routes over the Arctic should constitute the 
most important links between Europe and America after 
the war. This is because of the predominating fact, already 
mentioned, that the shortest distance, or Great-circl 
Route, between many of the important centres of popu 
lation in Europe and America lies by way of the Arctic 
The non-stop flight of the Russian airmen from Moscow 
to San Francisco by way of the North Pole demonstrated 
this, and it is a fact that the shortest routes between 
London and Central or Western North America would run 
through the Arctic. To follow such routes non-stop will 
require aircraft with ranges of 4,000-5,000 miles, which 
would have seemed impossible a few years ago. But now 
such an achievement is well within our grasp. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s prophecy that the Arctic will 
become the flying cross-roads of the world is no idle specu 
lation, for with long-range aircraft the need to make inter 
mediate landings will disappear. All that will be necessary 
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THE ARCTIC AIR ROUTE 





will be a chain of wireless and meteorological stations 
together with two or three emergency bases equipped with 
aircraft which can be sent out like aerial lifeboats in the 
event of a forced landing. One of the few good things 
the war may have done is to develop facilities for the Arctic 
Air Route, since it is common knowledge that Allied air 
bases have been established both in Iceland and Green- 
land, which means that much flying will be done in the 
vicinity of those countries, and a-valuable contribution 
will be made to such meteorological data as had hitherto 
been available. Money has been spent for war purposes 
to an extent which would have been impossible under our 
niggardly administration of civil flying. 

So far as emergency bases are concerned, both Iceland 
and Greenland, especially the latter, suffer from violent 
winds of great turbulence. This is due to the proximity 


of glaciers to the coast. Air which has become chilled 








DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE : In 1933 the Lindberghs made 
a survey flight of the Northern Route in their high-powered 
monoplane. In the picture at the top of the page they are 
seen getting ready to leave Lerwick for Copenhagen. Their 
flight was made on behalf of Pan American Airways. 
The next year Mr. Grerson made a flight from England 
to Canada, mainly on behalf of himself and partly to try 
out aircraft radio. His outfit was much more modest, a 
Fox Moth (Robert Bruce) which had been fitted with floats 
by Short Brothers. He is here seen leaving Rochester. 
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rushes down to the relatively warm sea at such a speed 


that it is impossible for a man to stand up. Baffin Land, 
which is the largest island in the Canadian Arctic Archi 
pelago, and situated to the west of Greenland, appears to 
offer more favourable conditions for a base on account o! 
its less mountainous nature 

The western part of this relatively unexplored land i 
flat ; there are several large lakes which could be used for 
seaplanes, and with comparative ease an airfield for land 
planes could be built. A regular shipping line to Churchill 
in the Hudson’s Bay, passes along the south coast, so that 
the only difficulty which the maintenance of supplies woul 
entail would be in transporting them up country from 
harbour on the south coast. This could be overcome by ai: 
transport, in the same way so often been 
supplied during the course of this war 

Therefore, the end of hostilities should see the Arcti 
Air Route almost ready for operation between 
London and Winnipeg or any point on the west coast ol 
America rhe only major lin} ll require further 
investigation is Baffin Land, but plans are well in hand for 


as armies have 


active 
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THE ARCTIC AIR ROUTE 





an expedition to be made as soon after the war 
as conditions will allow. Then it should be 
possible to discover amongst the inland lakes 
the site for a major emergency base and 
meteorological station. 

With the revival of civil aviation after the 
war, the technical developments achieved under 
the stress of combat, together with the virtual 
abolition of frontiers, should present us with 
ypportunities the like of which have never 
before been known. If it is one of our war aims 
that we shall never, never again go back to the 
policy of muddle which made our civil air lines 
the laughing-stock of foreigners and a never- 
ending source of Parliamentary questions, then 
it should be one of our peace aims that we shall 
not miss those opportunities which peace will 
bring. Indeed, we are entitled to look forward 
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to a Golden Age of civil aviation, in which the Mr. John Grierson being towed out of Angmagssalik, escorted by 


Arctic Air Route will play a leading part. 


Defeat of 


FTER 8o days of more or less constant bombardment by 
Germany’s air torpedoes—the much-vaunted “‘ V.1 ”’ 
secret weapon—the fight against these ersatz heroes of 

the Third Reich has béen won. 

Last week Mr. Duncan Sandys, chairman of the War Cabinet 
Committee responsible for operational counter-measures against 
this particular menace, called a Press conference at the Minis- 
try of Information under the chairmanship of Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, and announced that the Battle of London against the 
‘flying bomb’’ was officially regarded as over, except for the 
possibility of a few parting shots. Although the actual 
launchings of the V.1 against the London area did not begin 
until the middle of June, the battle really began some 18 
months ago when, in April, 1943, the first rather vague reports 
began to reach this country from secret agents in Germany 
that the enemy was developing a new kind of long-range bom- 
bardment weapon. 

The value of these statements was at once investigated with 
the aid of the Intelligence branches of all three Services, and 
advice was sought from many of our leading scientists and 
engineers. As a result it was decided that the probable region 
for the development of such a weapon—if it really existed— 
would be on the Baltic coast, and reconnaissance aircraft were 
sent to photograph all the most likely areas. Among the 
photographs obtained was one that appeared to be a most 
unusual ‘kind of experimental station at Pennemunde on an 
island in the Baltic. This puzzled the investigators at first, 
but on a subsequent photograph, close scrutiny by the inter- 
preters disclosed that a blurred speck was a small plane sitting 
on what seemed to be an inclined ramp fitted with rails. Yet 
another picture showed black streaks on the earth which might 
have been scorch marks from a hot blast. From this and other 
information it was deduced that the object seen must have 
been a small pilotless, jet-propelled aircraft. 


A Secret No Longer 


At this time it was not known whether the machine was an 
offensive weapon of some new type of target plane—a develop- 
ment of the Queen Bee type, as it were. But all doubts were 
removed when it was discovered, in November last, that the 
Germans were building all along the coast from Calais to Cher- 
bourg a whole series of concrete structures which had certain 
unmistakablé features in common with those at Pennemunde 
What was equally ominous was all these structures had their 
ramps pointing towards London. 

Extensive air reconnaissance throughout the difficult winter 
months discovered roo of these launching sites, and from 
December onwards they were incessantly attacked by the 
R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. until they were all destroyed. The 
Germans tried to repair them, but as they were repaired they 
were bombed again. Finally the enemy gave them up as a 
bad job and, in March last, set about construcing an entirely 
new series of sites of a much simpler kind and so well camou- 
flaged that it was almost impossible to detect them by air 





Greenlanders in their kayaks. 


the ~V.1~ 


photography until they had actually fired. But it was well 
into the summer before this new series of sites was comp] 
and in the meantime our Intelligence services had found out 
so much about Hitler’s ‘‘ secret weapon ’’ that we knew pretty 
well what to expect and so were able to set about the necessary 
counter-measures for the defence of London. 

In January a defence plan had been drawn up, but it had 
to be flexible because we did not know which would happen 
first, the launching of our own invasion of Normandy or the 
launching of the first air torpedoes against London. Actually 
the V.1 attack began on D-day +6 when our guns and balloons 
were already entensively sited around the British departure 
ports. 





Prompt Action 


But so complete were the preparations that, when the first 
‘‘ flying bomb ’’ reached this country, a simple ‘phone messag: 
put the pre-arranged plan into instant operation ; balloons 
and guns were moved immediately to prepared sites on the 
south-east of London, and within 24 hours were taking toll 
of the enemy’s latest missiles. 

(This was officially known as the “‘ Diver Plan,’’ and the 
code message which put it into operation was “‘ Diver, diver 
diver.’’) 

Briefly, the p'an deployed the defences in three belts:—a 
fighter belt over the Channel and coastal region, then an A.A 
gun belt, and thirdly a balloon belt as a last line of defence 
There were, of course. a few difficulties to overcome. The 
bombs flew at very high speed and at an average height of 
2,300{t., which was too low to get the best results from the 
heavy guns and a bit too high for the 40 mm. and 20 mm 
light guns. Only our fastest fighters could catch them on 
level terms, and judging a dive from above them required 
some practice before the pilots could hit off the correct 
angle. Nevertheless during the first months some 40 per cent 
of the bombs launched were brought down. As was to be 
expected, experience brought improvements both in defence 
tactics and in thei: execution. When it was found that the 
bombs consistently came in low, the number of balloons was 
increased from the original 500 to a final total of 2,000 with 
obvious results. A 24-hour standing patrol of fighters was 
maintained and a second fighter belt between the guns an 
the balloons was introduced, the guns being moved down to 
the coast to give them a clear field of fire. Various means 
were adopted for helping the fighter pilot to spot the missil 
in daylight. At night they were easily seen by their flaming 
tails but it was extremely difficult to judge the exact rang 
Then Prof. Sir Thomas Merton invented a simple and ingeniot 
range-finder which proved to be the complete answer for the 
night-fighter pilot, yet the device cost the ridiculously small 
sum of is. to produce. 

Of the 8,000 air torpedoes launched, only 2,300 reached the 
London area, the record bag being on Aug. 28th, when 97 out 
of 101 were destroyed, 
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SUPERFORTRESS (Four 2,200 h.p. Cyclones) 











HEN the Germans have finally been put back where 
they belong—a job now rapidly nearing completion— 
there will remain the task of similarly disposing of the 
Japanese. Just how long this will take nobody knows at 
the moment, but it is beyond all doubt that strategic 
bombing of Nippon’s war factories will form a vital phase 
of the undertaking. 
Hitting the enemy where it hurts most means 
hitting him in his own lair. The Jap probably felt safe 
from this form of retribution when he launched his 
attack against America. At that time there were no bombers 
with sufficient range to carry heavy bomb loads from any 
Allied-held territory and tip them out over the Japanese home- 
land. Vladivostock was about the nearest point from which 
an attack was physically possible, but Russia and Japan were 
not at war. The assault on Pearl Harbour aimed at, among 
other things, making it impossible for the U.S. to carry out a 
sea-borne attack of any kind, but it failed, and in due course 
General James Doolittle (then Colonel) startled the world by 
leading the first bombing raid on Japan with carrier-borne 
Mitchells. It was the first time twin-engined medium bombers 
had ever been launched from a “‘flat-top,’’ and must have 
shaken the Japs’ self-confidence considerably,.even though the 
weight of bombs dropped was comparatively small. 
But this gallant attack was probably intended mainly to 
show the Jap he was not as safe as he had thought; something 
far heavier than sea-borne aircraft were required for a serious 
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This silhouette of the B-17 Flying Fortress superimposed on 

the outline of a B-29 Superfortress gives a clear impression 

of the comparative sizes of the two bombers. Note the very 
long nose of the B-29, and relatively smaller tailplane. 
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Boeing B-29 Superfortress Bomber. 


onslaught against their war potential at its source, and thus 
the Boeing B-29 Superfortress eventually came into being 
Already squadrons of this very long-range heavy bomber have 
raided the Japanese home islands from bases in China, and as 
the Allied sea and land forces steadily occupy islands nearer 
and nearer, the Land of the Rising Sun sees its sunset and 
black-out steadily approaching. 

In general outline the Superfortress, as one would naturally 
expect, resembles the B-17 Flying Fortress fairly closely. The 
chief difference between the two lies in their respective sizes 
and the extent of this dimensional difference is clearly illus- 
trated by the accompanying sketch in which a silhouette of the 
B-17 is superimposed on an outline of the B-29. But, quite 
apart from its size (which from the ground recognition point of 
view involves a fairly accurate estimate af altitude), there are a 
number of features which distinguish the two types in spite 
of their general similarity. 

First and foremost the wings of the B-29 are in the mid-wing 
position whereas the B-17 is a low-wing arrangement In 
plan form the B-29’s wings are of appreciably higher aspect 
ratio and taper to square tips instead of rounded tips 
Secondly, there is an important difference in the fuselage of 
the B-29 which—ignoring the excrescences of gun-turrets, et 
—preserves a straight top line from the nose to the fin; the 
B-17 on the other hand has a raised cabin-top above the main 
fuselage structure. The nose section of the B-29 is also very 
much ,Jonger in proportion to the aircraft’s total length thar 
is that of the B-17. 

Finally, the dorsal fin of the 
does not stretch as far forward as does that of the B-17 The 
former merges into the fuselage well aft of the trailing edge 
whereas in the case of the B-17 it ends almost directly above 
the trailing edge roots. Tailplanes, it will be noticed, are 
practically identical, so that the B-29 appears to have a very 
much smaller one in relation to wing-span 

Powered by four 2,200 h.p. 18-cylinder Wright Cyclones, the 
B-29’s top speed is well over 300 m.p.h., and, with a fuselage 
divided into pressurised compartments, it can operate at mort 
than 30,000 feet. Dimensions: Span r4rft. 3in., length goft.. 
height 27ft., wing area 1,739 sq. ft. 


B-29's vertical tail surfaces 
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Rubber 


The New Goodyear 

Engine Mounting : 

First Application to 
Flying Fortresses 





HERE is, of course, nothing new in the use of rubber 
mountings for aircraft engines, but the Goodvear 
company of Akron, Ohio, has brought out a type of 

mounting which is claimed to represent an advance on 
any previously used. Goodyear research scientists made 
a very thorough mathematical analysis of the causes of 
vibration before attempting to devise means for meeting 
them. There are many unbalanced forces in an engine 
which cause vibrations, and which cannot be eliminated, 
but which can be absorbed so that the vibrations are not 
transferred “to the supporting structure. 

For the first development the mounting ring of a Fortress 
engine was chosen. The radial engine offers special 
problems because it is mounted from a ring at the back, 
and thus the mass has to be supported a considerable 
distance behind the centre of gravity. A number of the 
Goodyear rubber mounts are used for attaching the engine 
to the tubular mounting ring. Each mount consists of two 
main parts. There is a collar lined with a rubber bush. 
This collar is attached to lugs welded to the ring. It has 
a socket which is at right angles to the collar itself. The 
other half of the mount, a small unit attached to the engine, 
terminates in a ball which fits into this socket. Vibrations 
are isolated by the ball-and-socket j»int and by the rubber 
bushing in the collar. The bushing is of special design, 
and the whole mount gives freedom of motion for every 
mode of vibration that can occur. It permits limited 
rotation around the crankshaft and about the axes at 
right angles to the crankshaft, as well as linear motion at 
right angles to the crankshaft. 





The Goodyear rubber mounting shown 

at the top of the page comprises a 

rubber-bushed collar and a ball-and- 

socket joint. On the left the engine, 

complete with a number of these 

rubbcr mounts, has been installed in a 
Fortress. 


The picture above shows one of the 
engines of the Goodyear Navy airship 
M-1 to which Lord Ventry referred in 
his article last week. The airscrew is 
a Curtiss electric in which the pitch 
can be reversed so as. to use the 
airscrew as an air brake. This is 
particularly useful when approaching 
a mooring mast. Apart from its use 
for checking speed, the variable-pitch 
airscrew enables a saving of fuel to be 
made, since the pitch can be set to 
give best efficiency at all speeds. At 
take-off the low-pitch setting gives 
maximum thrust and increases the 
weight at which the airship can get 
off by adding dynamic lift to the static 
lift of the gas. 
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Anti-Submarine U.C. 


The KING has been graciously pleased to confer the VICTORIA CROSS on Flying Officer 


John Alexander 


HIS officer was the captain and 

pilot of a Catalina flying boat 

which was recently engaged on 
an anti-submarine patrol over northern 
waters. When a U-boat was sighted 
on the surface, F/O. Cruickshank at 
once turned to the attack. In the face 
of fierce anti-aircraft fire 
he manceuvred into 
position and ran in to 
release his depth charges. 
Unfortunately, they 
failed to drop. 

F/O. Cruick- 
shank knew that the 
failure of this attack had 
deprived him of the ad- 
vantage of surprise and 
that his aircraft offered 
a good target to the 
enemy's determined and 


Cruickshank, 
conspicuous bravery. 





R.A.F.V.R., No. 


limbs. His aircraft was badly 
damaged and filled with the fumes of 
exploding shells. But he did not 
falter. He pressed home his attack, 
and released the depth charges him- 
self, straddling the submarine per 
The U-boat was sunk. 

He then collapsed and 
the second pilot took 
over the controls. He 
recovered shortly after- 
wards and, though bleed- 
ing profusely, insisted 
on resuming command 
and retaining it until ne 
that the 


fectly. 


was satisfied 

damaged aircraft was 
under control, that a 
course had been set 


for base and that all the 
necessary signals had 


now heartened gunners. been sent. Only then 

Without hesitation, he would he consent’ to 
climbed and turned to receive medical aid and 
come in again. The fo John A. Cruickshank have his wounds 
Catalina was met by =p ; attended to. He refused 
intense and accurate fire and was  morphia in case it might prevent him 


repeatedly hit. The navigator /bomb- 
aimer was killed. The second pilot 
and two other members of the crew 
were injured. F/O. Cruickshank was 
struck in seventy-two places, ‘receiving 
two serious wounds in the lungs and 
ten penetrating wounds in the lower 


R.A.F. OWLS 
“THE eyes of the Army after dark ’’ 
—the Baltimores and the Bostons 


of the Desert Air Force—have been 
operating on an intensive scale most 
nights since Allied troops landed in 
Southern France. 

These Baltimores and Bostons—‘* The 


Owls of the R.A.F.’’—have been very 
busily employed on their armed recon 
naissances oyer the Fifth and Eighth 
Army fronts, and in front of the Polish 
Corps, for months. Now the same job 
over the Allied front in Southern France 
is added, but there is no let up in the 
““stooges’’ over Italy. Ranging far in- 
land in France, the crews bring back 
information of the highest importance to 
the Army. 

A Baltimore squadron and a Boston 
squadron can claim to have struck the 
first Allied blow against the Boche on the 
Riviera on D-Day itself. They were 
over the landing areas early in the morn- 
ing, and had a good “‘look-see “’ at the 
famous holiday resorts, which a_ few 
hours later were to see the landing of 
the Allied airborne troops. Actually, 
the Bostons and the Baltimores wer: 
there only about an hour before the 
paratroopers jumped. 

One Baltimore squadron, which has 
always had an inter-Allied flavour, im- 
cludes in its crews airmen who formerly 
belonged to the Royal Yugoslav Air 
Force, and who escaped to carry on the 
fight by means that put many thrillers 


from carrying on. 

During the next five and a half 
hours of the return flight he several 
times lapsed into unconsciousness 
owing to loss of blood. When he 
came to, his first thought on each 
occasion was for the safety of his 


in the shade, for sheer excitement. 

South Africans, Canadians, Austra- 
lians, New Zealanders, are all represented 
in these Baltimore and Boston crews, 
and the wing is commanded by a South 
African in the R.A.F.—Group Captain 
Jack Fendick Roulston, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
a native of Winburg, Orange Free State, 
who formerly served in, and later com- 
manded, a squadron in the wing he now 
controls. 

One of the Boston squadrons, com- 
manded until recently by another South 
African, Maj. Gordon, D.F.C., is now 


under Sqn. Ldr. Arthur Passmore, 
D.F.C., Greek D.F.C., of Rochester, 
Kent, who just over two years ago 


escaped from Java to Australia in an 
open boat—a trip which took 48 days. 
One of the Baltimore squadrons is 
under Wing Cdr. James Wallace, D.F.C., 
ot Limerick, Eire, who has been engaged 
in the air war in the Middle East and 
Italy since he leit Nairobi for the Sudan 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham 


once wrote of the Bostons that thev 
“create merry hell behind the enemy 
lines, and cause loss and disruption to 


the enemy out of all proportion to the 
size of the forces engaged.’’ 

Wing Cdr. Lionel Leon, D.F.C., a 
South African from Johannesburg, who 
commands one of the Baltimore units, 
said: ‘‘ Our prey is anything we can set 
on the roads. At the same time, we are 
collecting all the information possible 
about the German movements.”’ 


210 Squadron, 
The official citation reads :— 


in recognition of most 


aircraft and crew. The damaged air 
craft eventually reached base, but it 
was clear that an immediate landing 
would be a hazardous task for the 
wounded and less experienced second 
pilot. Although able to breathe only 
with the greatest difficulty, F/O 
Cruickshank insisted on being carried 
forward and propped up in the second 
pilot’s seat. For a full hour, in spit 
of his agony and ever-increasing weak 
ness, he gave orders as necessary, 
refusing to allow the aircraft to b 
brought down until the conditions ol 
light and sea made this possible 
without undue risk. 

With his assistance the aircraft was 
safely landed on the water. He then 
directed the taxying and beaching of 
the aircraft so that it could easily be 
salvaged. When the medical officer 
went on board, F/O. Cruickshank 
collapsed and he had to be given a 
blood transfusion before he could be 
removed to hospital. 

By pressing home the second attack 
in his gravely wounded condition and 
continuing his exertions on the return 
journey with his strength failing all the 
time, he seriously prejudiced his 
chance of survival even if the aircraft 
safely reached its base. Throughout, 
he set an example of determination, 
fortitude and devotion to duty in 
keeping with the highest traditions 


An army liaison officer attached to the 
Bostons said: ‘‘ The intelligence those 
aircrews bring back is of enormous im 
portance to the Army,’’ while the C.O 
of a Boston squadron put it this way 
““ The aim is to give as much trouble as 
possible in these night stooges, and by 
this means upset the German time-tables 
As a result, the German troops arrive late 
or thei: rations are delayed. All thes« 
factors have a vital effect on the battle.’ 


A.T.C. CADETS IN R.A.A.F. 
INCE the Air Training Corps was 
formed three years ago, 8,661 mem 
bers have enlisted in the R.A.A.F. Of 
these 5,383 are air crew, 2,993 are tech 
nical ground staff and 285 are in various 
other branches of the Air Force 
The Australian Minister for Air (Mr 
Drakeford) revealed recently that 950 
former cadets were now on operations 
with the R.A.A.F. or had reached the 
operational stage, having completed theit 
training. There were 12,969 air cadets 
at present in training in the roo A.T.( 
squadrons throughout’ Australia. Nearly 
were enrolled cadets, who had 
passed their preliminary tests and were 
now in uniform 
Mr. Drakeford said 
graduate, F/O. F. H 


9,000 


that one A.T.( 

Bunce, of Sydney 

D.F.C. in April, had so far 
been decorated, and that number 

were getting into operations it was likely 
that many more would distinguish them- 
selves in action. 


who won a 
now 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. The names and addresses of the writers, 
not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


PLASTICS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 
Co-operation with the Moulder 

WV R. NICHOLS, in his article on plastics in your August 24th 

issue, fails to make one very important point. This is 
fhat as aircraft engineers cannot hope to be experts in the mould- 
ing of plastics, there must be active co-operation between the 
aircraft engineer and the moulder in the very early stages of 
design if full use is to be made of the materials available and 
if full advantage is to be.taken of the moulder’s skill and 
ingenuity. 

In many designs there are two possible positions for the 
‘* parting line’’ ; it is obviously the moulder who should decide 
which should be used, and before this decision is made there 
are many points in the detail design which cannot be finalised. 
It is again the moulder who must state what tolerances he can 
maintain on important dimensions and thus if a machining 
allowance should be left or not. 

These two points serve to show the very definite need for 
co-operation at the earliest possible stage in design, and it might 
be as well to add that these points apply equally to die-casting, 
gravity die-casting (permanent mould casting), and also to 
pressure die-casting (die-casting). 

. A. G. SHOVE. 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Overhaul Life the Main Factor 


R. POLLITTS’ repl, ‘o my article on civil aircraft engines 
seems to be mainly corcerned in making out a gdod case 
for the liquid-cooled engine, as though I had made this my 
chief topic. I have certainly given my views on the post-war 
possibilities of air- and liquid-cooled engines, and have also 
given the reasons for these opinions. However, the main point 
of my article was to emphasise the importance of the overhaul- 
life figure for both power unit and power plant. Taking into 
consideration every aspect of the aircraft engine position in 
1939, and after five years of war during which phenomenal 
advances have been made both in the development of aircraft 
and engines, I am more than ever firmly convinced that, until 
some other form of power unit replaces the reciprocating power 
unit, the air-cooled (chiefly the air-cooled radial) engine will 
take the lead in the large-type civil aircraft. 

By large aircraft I mean one having approximately a total 
normal rated power of 6,000 h.p., an overhaul life of not less 
than 750 hours, and a _ power-loading of approximately 
10 lb. per h.p. I do not see how the British air-cooled radial 
engine can possibly be on a level with immediate events of 
post-war years; that is why I have referred to the liquid- 
cooled engine as being a stop-gap. No one would dispute the 
fact that the Merlin engine has achieved more than any engine 
in the world. It has been pushed to the limit in order to meet 
military requirements, and high-altitude performance has been 
achieved at almost any expense, even to reliability for a given 
period. 

I am not sure how to interpret the remarks Mr. Pollitt has 
made concerning the Douglas DC4 and the Merlin engine. I 
cannot see the significance of this any more than installing 
the Merlin in the Beaufighter. Surely this can be only a means 
of obtaining data, and not a commercial sales proposition. For 
civil purposes, assuming a maximum figure for overhaul life 
of 750 hours, a very useful guide for a reliable engine is its total 
swept volume. 

For instance, if we take the latest figures for the engines now 
in production, it is reasonable to assume that a reliable engine 
should be capable of producing a maximum of 43 h.p. per litre 
and approximately 120 h.p. per cylinder. The figures given 
in the appended list, therefore, indicate that the Merlin engine 
of 27 litres is too small for large civil types of aircraft; the 
Hercules of 38.7 litres is much nearer the mark, 

On this basis I still maintain that compactness, accessibility, 
maintenance cost, and the form of cooling system are all of 
secondary importance to reliability, or, in other words, over- 
haul life. As Mr. Pollitt has remarked, it is a bold assertion 
that the liquid-cooled V-type engine will be subsequently dis- 
carded in favour of other types. 

As you will see, I have based this assumption on the above- 
mentioned figures, and therefore it may be some time before 
even the Merlin will be discarded, in spite of its small capacity 
The reason for this is that there is no British engine of the right 


CAPACITY AND POWER OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Priest ee. ee : H.p. per 
Engine. Power. Capacity. H.p. per Litre. Cylinder. 
Wright 2,200 54:9 40 122 
Wright 1,700 42.7 39.6 121 
B.M.W. 1,650 41.9 39.5 118 
Hercules 1,650 38.7 42.6 118 
Sabre 2,200 30.7 60 91.6 
Cyclone 1,200 29.9 40° 133 
Merlin 1,650 27 61 137.5 


capacity that has yet reached the overhaul-life figure of 750 
hours, and this includes the British air-cooled radial. You 
may ask why 750 hours has been chosen, and the answer is 
that it is based on a rough average which the American air- 
cooled radial (poppett valve) has already achieved. 

Finally, I am not at all confused (as Mr. Pollitt suggests) 
concerning the application of a purely military power-plant to 
the York, but I am, shall I say, suspicious to find no evidence 
that the purely military power-plant with the British air-cooled 
radial engine has been tested in the York. Surely this oppor- 
tunity presented itself when the Lancaster was converted, 
This was the right opportunity, and I suggest that if this 
country continues to miss right opportunities, then the right 
type of second-to-none engine will be a long time coming. 

C. H. POTTS, Sqn. Ldr. R.A.F. (Ret.). 


POST-WAR OWNER-PILOTS 
Analogous to Private Motorists ? 


THINK it is about time that all the talk about a ‘‘ post-war 

aerocar ’’ for the private owner was viewed in a saner light. 
If people think that there will be air travel after the war, as 
there is automobile travel now, either they will be sadly dis- 
illusioned, or there will be a very reckless Government in power 
to allow it. Automobiles are supposed to keep to a prescribed 
path, are extremely controllable at all speeds, and are limited 
to 30 m.p.h. in built-up areas. Yet they take a fearsome toll 
of life on the roads. 

I shudder at the picture of millions of small aircraft whizzing 
around the skies of Britain in the hands of unairworthy “‘air- 
hogs’’ and most probably unairworthy aircraft. There is 
no foolproof aircraft. Even the helicopter requires a cool, 
skilful pilot. Remember the mobile junk heaps that were 
flogged along the roads of Britain before the war, and often 
by irresponsible youngsters at the ‘‘mad’’ age? Imagine the 
air analogy: lunatics in ancient ‘‘ Austers’’ or ‘“‘ Tigers ”’ 
showing off to the locals. No house in the country would be 
safe. Even worse is the horrible vision of your Uncle Ted 
returning home one night, far from sober, in his reconditioned 
six-seater ‘‘ Stuka,’’ or Aunty Mary steering along a ‘‘ heavy- 
traffic ’’ lane, powder puff in hand! 

To fly in comparative safety, the strictest discipline must 
be enforced on pilots, and the pilots must be amenable to this 
discipline. Air discipline is responsible for the few fatalities 
in training. If it were not for the rigid rules, many aspiring 
Johnny Zero’s would never live beyond the I.F.T. stage. But 
discipline cannot be forced upon civilians. At least, not the 
people who ‘“‘cut-in’’ in traffic, driving red M.G.s with a load 
of girls in the back. Or the gents who used to dominate the 
road in huge Buicks. 

And will these amateur aviators carry out D.I.s and 
‘* Majors ’’ conscientiously and with complete disregard for their 
pockets? I can easily visualise soldered longerons and patched 
‘* props’’ in ‘‘ good running order.’’ Show me the genius who 
is pilot-cum-rigger-fitter! and, pray, how long is_ his 
expectation of life after dismantling his own ‘“‘Claudel- 
Hobson’’ carb.? What is more important, how many inno- 
cent victims will all these menaces take to Valhalla with them ? 

Of course, there will be civil flying after the war. Over the 
moors and downs, I hope, and under strict Government super- 
vision, both man -and machine—with the threat of ten years 
penal servitude for loss of life through negligence or insobriety. 

The recognised airlines should find no difficulty in supplying 
Britain’s air-travel needs, with their usual fine record of 
extremely few fatalities. ** DECK- HOOK ' 
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MODERN WORKSHOP 
MACHINE ACCESSORIES 


High Precision 
Circular Milling 
Tables. 






Dividing 
Heads. 





Swivel Base Machine Vices. 
Swivel Jaw Machine Vices. 
Taylor Pattern Machine Vices. 





Lathe 
Chucks. 


3 or 4 Jaw. 





Steel or Cast Iron Bodies. 
Independent or Geared Scroll. 


Suds Pumps 
(A.C. Motor Drive). 
5, 8 and 25 g.p.m. Capacities. 


Also 


Belt Driven 


Gear Pumps 
with 
%”, 4” and X%” Branches. 





Large Range in Stock. 


THOS W. WARD LTD. 


ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 26311 (15 lines). Telegrams : “‘ Forward, Sheffield."+ 
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The Government 


recommends 


. manufacturers in whatever indus- 
try to thoroughly investiggge the 
possibilities of Mechanical ending 
Schemes with particular reference to 
labour-saving and increasing produc- 
tion from existing plants. 


FISHER & LUDLOW Limited, 
experts in volume production, possess 
a Mechanical Handling Department 
staffed by Engineers with long experi- 
ence in industrial handling problems. 











Write for specifications and prices of 
the “FLOWLINE” Conveyor—the 
only standardised unit construction 
system. Investigate the possibility of 
applying the “ FLOWLINE” to your 
own particular requirements. Its 
simplicity, efficiency and low cost 
cannot fail to interest you. 





GET IN TOUCH 
WITH US—NOW. 


FISHER & LUDLOW LTD. 
K Dept., 7, TEMPLE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM, 2, 


SF PROCESS <ASSEMBLY 
CONVEYORS 


, Always on the Right Track” _) 


0 hw 
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R.A.F. Spitfires operating from one of the new landing strips in Southern 


France. 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News and Announcements 


Awards 
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r ving in, H.M. ships F 0 and Victorious 
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Bar to Distinguished Service Cross 








A Lt. Cdr 4) W. H. Marryy, DS RN 
Distinguished Service Cross 
T Lt. (A) D. S. Minter, R.N.VER 
! S Lt. (A) H. ASHFORD, R 
! Sub, Lt. (A) L. G, W. Ropert RN.VR 
Mention in Despatches 
I G. C. Yorke, R.N 
Lt I ii, R. M.S. Ferevson, R.N 
I I » ce IlursT, DS R.N.V.R 
1 » | (A) L. W. Peck, R.N.V.R 
Temp (A) RUSSELL JONES D5.( 
R.N.V.R 
Temp. Sub. Lt \) A. E. Browser, RN VR 
Temp. Sub, Lt A) G. J. Burrorp, RNVG 
r » Si Lt A) D. I. Couierr, R.N.V.R 
Te Sub. Lt. (A) L. D. Durno, R.N.V_R 
T Sub. Lt. 1A) J. C. Farrctovuen, R.N.V.R 
Te Sub. Lt 4) J. M. McCormick, R.N.V.JI 
Ter Si Lt 4) H. W. Pernick, R.N V.R 
Temp. Su Lt 4) J. Watson, R.N.V_R 
Temp Sub Lt A) G A KRAWSTRON 
RN.ZN.VR 
p. Sub. Lt \) M. Rivetr. R.N.Z.N.V.R 
p. Sub. Lt (A) D. E. Rowe, R.N-ZN.V.R 
Art.3 F. T. Kyzer 
PO. Airman A. H. Kimpert 
P.O. Air M J) H. A Davucnrers 
L/S. A Roacw 
L.A. J. CouLpy 
L/A. Hi, E, Hoyrte 
Act. L/A. V. Smyru 
A L/ A. T. SPENCER 
L/A.F. E. J. J. MaynNarp 
L/A.F. E. G. Weexs 
) 4 on 
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Bar to Distinguished Service Order 








\. Lyxx, DS.O DEA 
Lynn has completed a large 
night sorties, during whict 
§ ttacked a w i¢€ range 
strongly defended targets He ha maintai 
» high standard of operational flying and his 
genius for leadership has been outstanding His 
achievements ha “ great praise 
Distinguished Service Order 
\ Wing Cdr. P. J. Simpson, D.F RAFO 
s e being awarded the br 4 he 
ple n of his fir iro ratior i Wing 
‘ t Simy t ! led (tw sq 
! ar r 4 ire ! ber 
tie m Sey ! dD I a3, | 
hits gona rols ¥ ! 
Ly t tru 4 
He was \ 


Ac‘. Wing Cdr. P. J. Simpson, D.F.C. 

who has been awarded the DS.O. 

The official! citation appears on this 
page. 
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played a high standard of keenness and devotion the tar with this end_ ne iew the aircraft 
S was lur ted by searchlights and engaged by 
o duty throughout, and his sucet are at we = = . teeta - was sustained 
«excellent testimony to his great skill and courage a ircralt fire Severe oe re ye ber 
Sqn. Ldr. Hogg has set an example worthy ol a ,, broke out in e rear of ! ; 
cmulation “ h fell into a steep dive 
Act. Sqn. Ldr, R. B. IncaLis, D.F.C., R.C.A.I difficult to control Fe 
No. 582 Sqn.—Since eing awarded e DFA ported that his parachu 
his office has complete ery many sorties I fire I cap nit was e 
olving attacks wick ange of important and strengt! in Ais enorts 1 . - on . 
ell-defended targets H navigat al abil when the rear turre fell off ve fire — aging 
1s been of a hig 1 through nd has , he rea was broug ander col a. 
played ood par he successes obtained rage | tenacit of Fit. Sgt. Ledgerwood 
le - all on - P » higl legree f thoug! suffering trot severe burns ex 
ourage and deter and $s ex le A nguished it unaided. Fit t. Johnston then ce 
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AX Sqn. Ldr. L. F. Ratcurrr, D.F. A.F.C bomber, to 
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Fit. Lt. P. A. Doreniiy, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., N ale landing. . . —— 
14 Sqn.—This officer has completed a second tour Bar to Distinguished Flying Cross 
operations, during whi he has attacked Ber Act. Wing Cdr R A MITCHELI DFA 
in of even ¢ 48 3 he s display out R.AF.V.R N 60 Sq rr officer F col 
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) ‘ mat PO. E. W. Boat, DF. R.C.AF., No. 4 
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I th t rd fi t 8 ffi ember iY f re hos l¢ t 
‘ é nee Oo riv i £ Sq i determin c l t spiring example 
laulr. Chidgey 1 ite v I lescende Fit. I R. H. W CrarKkson, D-F.C., R.A.F.V.R 
altitude « oor et ir ler o ensure € N 692 Sar I ficer | ple ve 
ccess of the atta He ade five | arg imber of s ! € fi examy 
i run we! e obje unper ed t f ie lu te t 
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Wing Cdr. R. E. Burns, D.F.A RAT N 
JOHNSTON, R.A.F.V.R N 254 Sat This officer ha g s 
n June 1944 ! per rd « skill 1 gallant r hicl 
wireless operat« andl rear been reflected 1 the spir 
of an aircraft quadron he command 44, Wir Cd 
railway sling Burt part i a su ack or rg 
ther and the once! ion of ener s jy h gr 
€ urget, it was tac ] bil 1 fine I Wing ¢ 
aircraft was u Burt ntributed in g ea t he ess 
favourable position fe attack Despite danger obtained 
from the powerful defences, Fit. Lt ohnston Act. Sqn Ldr. C. G. Mitson. D.FC R.A.A.I 
manceuvred for a position fror which a good No 455 Sqn.—Since " awarde 1 
bombing run could be started. While orbittir ficer h completed nut 


) ng He has 
striking forces with the 


enemv ship 


lash and his example has 

ost inspiring In June 

flew the leading aircraft of a sec 
tion which attacked a 


number of 


minesweepers near the Hook of 
Holland In the face of intens 
anti-aircraft fire the attack was 
pressed home with exceptional 
resolution Five of the ships 
caught fire His contempt for 
danger has been a noteworthy fea 


ture throughout his tour 

Fit. Lt. G. E. Bennett, D.F.C 
R.A.F.V.R No 96 Sqn.—This 
officer continues ‘to display the 
highest standard of skill, keenness 


and determination, and has 
assisted in the destruction of a 
further three enemy aircraft at 
night. He is a first-class observer, 


whose excellent work in the train 
ing of other members of the squad 
ron has been attended with good 
results 

Act. Fit. Lt. V 
D.F.C., R.A.F.V 

As observer this 
ticipated in a 
He has 
and 


Vv. F. E. Thomas, 
R., No. 151 Sqn 
officer has par 
large number of 
displayed excep 
co-operation and 
the destruction of 
nine enemy aircraft. His keenness 
and devotion to duty have been 
most commendable 

r/O F Li DE.C 


Hose, 
} Since 


R.N.Z.A.F., No. 605 

being awarded the D.F. this 
officer has completed a large num 
ber of sorties, many of them far 
enemy territory and often in 
weather He is an ob 


nto 


BOMBPHLETS : Surren- 

der leaflets be‘ng loaded 

into special bombs to be 

dropped by Typhoons on 

the Germans. A small 

detonator scatiers the 
leaflets. 
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erver hig A a ' 
par a tl successes talr na a 
ar { targets neluding ra a t 
n notives. F/O. Hogg has se 
An ple {f determination ar tior 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
F/O. C. M. Boteer, R.C.A.F., > I I 
s 
R. Brerrnavupt, R.C.A.I N s 
Kennepy, R.A.F.V.R., N S 
\ l STEWART R.C.AS 
Sqn 
K. Saunpers, R.N.Z.A.1 N 2 S 
Lor V. B. Anderson, R.C.A N 
R.C.ALI Sqi 
Ldr. D. P. JANDReELL, R.A.F.N 
Act. Sq I r. McPuee, D.F.M., R.AS 
Ne 164 R.A.A.I q 
Fit. I A. C. Carter, R.A.F.V s 
Fr O. BE. W. Garrett, R.C.A.1 s S 
P.O. R ( REINELT R.A.F.V.I N 
R.C.AT s« 
P,O. 1 4 wW J. Wartsos R.C.A.E 
RC. AJ sc 
wo. I 1 Henperson, R.A.A.t 
Ww ‘ \. Gapp, R.A.F.O 
\ } Lt. K. T. Davies, R.A.F.V.R., N 
So 
\ I I { A. MILES R.A \ 
\ I I ( I I F.\ 
ro w Mein $ Dl i R.A F.V 
PO.cC. BS 1ERI p RCAI 
FO. |. SHERMAN, R.C.ALT ) Ss 
wood MM NNINGHAM rv N 
Sqn 
\ s l ( M t i 
WO. H. E. Farrow, I Fr. 
i I oO. W. KIinepvor, RA VI N > 
I 1 K. W RiIcHARDS« ‘ Ss 
I I NX. D. Mackerticun, R.A.F.V.1 N 
I i G. oO Ss. Wu AFA 
Sq 
roo. ¢ I Witson, R.A.F.V.R N > 
W/O. W. A. Rickarb, R.A.F.VI N : 
Wo Db. H. BaLMer, R.C.A.I N » Ss 
Air ¢ J. N. Booruman, C.N AT 4 
I l ( W ATKINS, R.A.F.V.R., N 464 
Act, I | D. Davies, R.A.F.V.R., N . 
Act. I I W. Ropney, R.C.A.F., N s 
Fr O. H. F. Grimere, RC N 7 Ss 
Act. I Lt. G. M. Burcuer, D.F.M., R.A 
N l Sq 
F/Q. I A. Tansey, R.A.F.V.R., Ne S 
PO. B. D. Bancrort, R.A.A.I N 158 Sx 
P/O. A. F. ( I RIP! R.A.A.} N« 58 3S 
P/O. R. T. Pappen, R.A.F.V.R., No. 63 Ss 
For citation see Fit. Lt Johnston, D.S.O 
Act. Wing Cdr. A. D. MiTcHety, A.F.C R.A. 
No. 226 Sqn 
FO. D. G. Farquuar, R.A.F.V.R., N s 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. T £on, R.A.F.O., Ne s 
Act. I Lt. W. J. Bett, R.A.F.V.R., N« Ss 
Act. Fit. Lt. G. M. CLaypon, R.A.F.V.R 
Sqr 
Fit, Lt. E. J. Moore, R.A.A.I N s 
Act. Fit. Lt. W J. TAGGART, R.A.A.T \ 
Sqn 
F/O. H W BARNHART R.C.A.F N 
R.C.A.1 Sqn 
F/O. J. S. Expery, R.A.F.V.R 45 Sqr 
FO. W. W. Rosson, R.C.A.F., N R.C.A.} 
Sq 
Distinguished Flying Medal 
I J. H. Frienp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 514 Squ 
Sgt. C. Wrison, R.A.F.V.R.. No. 514 § 
Fit J. C. Payne, R.A.A.F, No 455 (RA.A.I 
4. W. HamMonp, R.A.I.V_R 2 
Set. D. R. Arnunpet, R.A.F.V.R., N s 
Fit. Sgt. J. H. LepGerwoop, R.A.F.V.R., N 
Sqn.—For tation see Fit. Lt Johnston, D.S.O 
lt. Sgt. J. L. Bowmer, R.A.F.V.R., N se 
Set. D. M. 5. CaMppett, R.A.F.V.R., N s 
HE KING has been gra us 
appr e the lowing awaricis 
O.B.E. (Mil.) 
Sqn. Ld E. R. Brown, R.A-F.V I 
ruary 1944, a Mosquit« nircral ‘ s 
ght fire when appr to land I 
was killed instantly erver W 
and rescue parties tried in turn to ext 
m t blazing wreckage Party a } 
failed and ea attempt became fl 
owing increasing hea e hire 
cockpit area of the wreckage Eventva Ss 
Ldr. Brown, the Station medica ffi ( 
Greenwood made a final and desperate 
situation had become critical S¢ € 
foam were exh sted temporaril and ti ‘ 
remained unchecked for some : s I 
effort failed was clear that i ediate I 
tion of the observer's leg was the ly we 
which he could be released Displaying ex 
courage, Sqn. Lar Brown and Cpl. Gree 
withstood the,intense heat of the flames a 
the skilful use of the tools at their disposa 
ceeded in breaking away the wreckage whi 
trapping the observer's leg. They then 1 
the airman to the ambulance. While firs a8 
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Of the names in this list 02 are second entries Fit. Sgt. 8S. Binfis; Sgt. Bird; Sgt. A. W. OC 
giving later information of casualties publis i Bugden; Fl Sct. R. R. Bunker; P/O. G. H. 8 
| A T | O N n earlier lists Burwood; Fit. Set \. M. Carew-Gibbs: Set. F 
- Cartwright Fit. Sgt. W. 8. Comfort Set A. ¢ 
Royal Air Force Connor; Fit, Sgt. L. W. Cook; Sgt Cottrel 
alive. This officer and airman displayed outstand KILLED 1N ACTION Fit. Sct. M L. Edwa sd E. Critchley; Fit. Sgt. R Davidsor Set. S 
ing rage and determination F/O. J Hart; Set \ Ke nt away: Sg H kK Act. rt. I Mes * _ _ Net ¥ J = ; ‘ ~ 
B.E.M. (Mil.) Pell Sgt. F. J. Rams Sgt. H. V Rowe Sgt. H. Eckford; F/O. N. C. M. Edwards: 8 
F/O. E. Talbot, D.F« Edwards; Sgt. H. R. Elsbury; FO. G! 1 
s r. Bunt, R.C.A.F.—Sgt. Bunt was the PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BeLievevp meen: Get. ¥ . D. Foul Sat . ri : 
. n an aircraft wh crashed and KILLED IN AcTION, Now Presumep KILLED IN Set kG Sct. H Det Griffiths rit vas 
} flames during pra e g one night AcTION.—Sgt. P. M Adams: 8S \ 1 Acar 4 "a Fit Ny “H ‘ 1 ‘ 
in M 1944 He was thrown clear and son; Fit. Sgt. R. A. Collins; Act. Fit. Lt. L. A y . j 
5 it did not suff y serious injury or Harden; Set G. FE. Hasking P O. L. G. Heaney 
} On hearing cries from the wireless oper Sgt. R. T. Johnson; Set. kk. Mallin; P/O. A. H 
4 was trapped in tl blazing wreckage Petiy¥; Set w“ I Price Sgt W Quinr Sgt 
Set. B attempted to rea him, approaching S. bh. Wats Fit, Lt. R. F. W ams 
‘ . ‘ from the side furthest from the most Previous_y Reporrep Missine Now Pre 
art of the fire and the fuel tanks Even SUMED KILLED «in Action.—P ©. B. 1 i \ 
mpelled hi retire but he again len: Set. J. D. Ashle Se M. Ss. Bar Se 
i an approach, this time passing near r. Barnet Sgt. R. Barrass: Sg \. I Re 
ng He eventually s Wo. A. L. Brigade Se A. (. Brook 
ce lragg (ss operator, whose PrP O_A. J. EK. Brow: PO. C. Macd. 1 V Se 
‘ fer on and remained with J \. Bu Fit. Sgt. D. Burke s 1 ( B 
1 help was achieved just t F/O. V. « Bye Se WT. ¢ eror Se 
for e petrol lec I rescuing r A. BR. Cee y; 8S ( E. W. Cooml } 
panion, 8 stained rns to his Sgt I Coo Sq Ld \ P. Cr ‘ 
i wrists ibsequentl ound D.FC.; W/O. KH. E. Cas Sg a We ‘ 
had sustained a fractured hu $ r P/O. T H. Davi Sct. PF. 1 Duckers: Sx 
> displayed great br le rassing W. Dus ns Se K. I. Dunford; Sgt. W. D 
ces liva P/O. N Gardner oO R | Gerret 
‘ 1S. O’Snea, A.A.F., No. 81 8 During PO. ¢. C Goff; I Sy 1 Tv. T. Hall; I 
a ¢ attach on our a ra 
z behind the Japanes 
na ait the ground S sé t 
t s pilot wa eriou 
jure Disregar 1 i ack 
and fire, Cy le 
tret ! ray nid of 
pil he fror 
bur air aft v h 
1 ' el pl. O'Shea 
< pilot a distar i 3 
ipplied t rnique > 
ster e flow of blood W 3 antag SR 
LA/C. E.G. W. Hitt, R.ALPLV_R Wright: I “> MA. Zolk olin 
No. 14 Sqr In February, 1944, a Mi . 
aircraft crashed and caught fire , MISSING BELIEVED KILLED © 
The crew were badly injured anid an TIVE vere : Sat D WwW D 
trapped in the blazing wreckage eenoy I ( A. Sr 
LA Hall. who was the first t KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVIC s 
arrive on the scene of the accident S. W. Doughty it. Lt. W. G. Ev 
immediately plunged into the flames ' Set. R. E. Gr Set. HW. Judes 
in an ®ndeavour to rescue the injured Set. R. M. Lane; Sgt. E. G. A. Ma 
airmen. Despite the danger from th am; F/O. H, J. Morris; Sg I 
exploding ammunition and petr Payne; W/O, A. L. Potter; Sgt. N. i 
tanks, he succeedex dragging tw Powel Set Hl. Riley F! hE } 
of the airmen to safety L.A‘ Rutter; Sgt. 8. N. Tabre Se row 
Hall's gallant and prompt action ur Torrie; Sgt. J. A. Treby 
doubtedly saved two lives WOUNDED on INJURED ON Acity 
Fit. Sgt. G, P. Wuimpey, R.A.A.} Service.—Fit. Sgt. G. 8. Fitt ( 
One night in May, 1944, Fit. Set } I. Greave t Lt. G. dD I 
Whimpe was the rear gunner of t Fit. Se l | Nuns Se ty 
Stirling aircraft which crashed anil Pav F/O. K. W. Wright 
caught fire after stalling at an alt Diep or Wounps or Insvueies tty 
tude 300 fee Five of ‘ CEIVED ON ACTIVE SERVICE Fit. S 
were killed, but this airma iv ‘ S. Nick 
his turret hich was torn th Diep ON ACTIVE SERVIC! LA‘ 
ft flung ame t Heptinstall I ( “ | 
Fit. Se } nee Set I D. Purve 
of the turret ! PREVIOUSLY REPORTED i 
uninjured, he s Now Reporter PrRitoner or W 
n shock Dest th } Se ee ee I ! \ 
was one of ri s . 
blazing wre aah ' 
valuable service t > ! 
tricating other members of the cr Royal Australian An 
ighout the rescue work ther F . 
nsiderable danger from explcod ® ‘e 
nmunition, and the fuel tar Force 
up with an explosion whi . MAKING CERTAIN SURE: The new Mk IID gyro PreviousLy Reporte Ml 
ae ee ee gun-sight which is now the standard gun-sight on fighter BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION, > 
r ‘sistance courageous aircraft. Instead of assessing the span of the enemy, ee _ 
ae ae, eee CaaS Oe the various German aircraft are marked on the patviousty Rerearsn 
setting dial. Now RES meD KiLtt In AcI 
— wii ; : Missinc -Wi0. W. W. B 
Foreign Decorations W/O. M. M. Bettir wo. a} 
: - Set. W. E. Hasla rit. Se S. Ha Sx Br wo. lL. W. Ca woct wio 
Tue KING has granted unrestrict ermissio _ - Y. Hill: Act. San. Lar. W. H. B. Hil } , Ke rl s Ww M 
for the wearing ot Lhe undermentionm! D3.0 D.F« Set. F Hindley: Fit Sgt A gs t Sy “ 1™ PO. Ss. W New ’ ¢ 
ecorations, conferred upon the personnel it Howat; Sqn. Ldr. D. W. 8. Howroyd; FI I K. « Pag Fit. Se Vv. W. Philliy I . 
cated, in recognition of valuable services rendered R. T. Hunter; F/O. FE. 1 Huxter; Set. T. H. Rt I 1. Pulbrool \ I iA. i. ¢ ». = 
nnection with the war James; Sgt. P. ¢ Jones; Fit. Sgt. R. G. Kell P/O ©. K. Thoma PO ALS 
Conferred by the President of the Sgt. A. J. King; P/O. L. R. King, D.F.M.; P/O KILLED ON AcTIVE Service.—I Th 
. ~ . 7 a Latham; Set. J” R. Laing; Wing Cdr I } kwel 
Czechoslovak Republic Little. DFA s. I i; Sg ] . Low PREVIOUSLY Reporte Missine Ne it 
. P . t \ Gwe > ! > , *RISONI me Wal Sqn. | L. J 
Silver Medal of Merit (ist Class) - pad a te ee — a 
} I L. D pees. R.A.F.V.R Set. C. J. E. Mood Flt y R. A. Moore: Se 
Fit. Lt. F. W lerrinc, R.A F.V.R G. A. Nelsor Set \Newtc Set | » . . : » 
Fit. Lt. F. V. Van per Buigt, R.A.F.V.R all: F/O. F| E. Ph a Sct. A. Purringt Royal ( anadian Au Force 
Fit. Lt. A. Watsnam, R.A.F.V.R Set 1. Q kfall: Set F. Rees PO KILLED «x Action —F O. ¢ A rv 
Act. Fl Lt. W. P. Jowett, R.A.F_V.R 1 A Reid > Oo. P. J. Rvar l Set. I \ r/o Bowring Po. W H. G " s 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. W. E. Parsons, R.A.F.V_R Sherr or rs € Ss 1. « Smit RB. Gord FO DG. W McK roi} 
Act. Fit. Lt. S. C. L. Taaeoart, R.A.F.V R Set. J. W. E. Suthe nd: S¢ ( W. Sweet Smitt 8 _ -— - 
F/O. F. P. BLencowe, R.A.F.V.1 Fit. Se R. I Tavior: P/O. 1. 8S. Thew;: Set. J WouNDED on INJURED IN ACTION oO 1 
L.A/C. J. E: Wacker, R.A.F.V.R Th Su Vau Harr ’ Sg 1 I H + 
Bronze Medal of Merit (2nd Class) Wack P.O. W. Ward: Sgt. A. Willia Diep or Wounvs or INsuries Rt 
Fit. Sgt. G. Harpy, R.AF Set. H. W s; P/O. J. E. VY igate crion.—P/O. D. H. Bor F/O G. lL. K 
Fit. Sct. R. R. Skinner. R.A.} WOUNDED oR INsURED IN AcTion.—F/O. P, ¢ MISSING, BeLievi KILLED IN ACTION ! ’ 
( M. A. Bracey, A.A West 1 RI G W/O. A. A. J ’ 
Cpl. S. W. Rippei, R.A.F.V.R MISSIN BeLievep KiLtep 1s Action.—P O D. 8S. Kirkw PO. H. E MacbD I 
4 R. R t Sg ’ Br t Set. I ‘ ! R I sle 
H P Clutter F) Se -. we € P/O. P. J MISSING I Ss A \ \ r P 
Roll of Honow Ciutterbuck; Fit. Sgt. A; W. Cooper; P/O, BJ Mss tet creo 
as ( wee ig Ve 422 Frank Set . a ‘ roo 1D We Brennat Ss 4 W B ro \ 
7s! \ Mis regrets » annour e fol Set. R. W. K I s  & s Bryat Set F. S&S. B I F/O. T. ( 
\ s oT var $ lates r G \ McE wat s I } M s 1 ! ro j M. « Fo. W ( ( , 
I h ha € informed Casual : u Meeha Ss J Moffa ~ I Par s } P. Ga ! I I \\ M ’ 
1 i€ flying operations against the I t. Rea Fit. Sg i. BR t A.A r. R. Hodg Ss “ } J I 
er or " e service includes ground Short a D. Met Po} L Meb 
ca al e t ne ) ' perational MIS N« ro \ j \ ! Se Rr M RnR. MeW I 1 new N » } ’ 
tl lait ac ient atural \ t s “ Ba } I Dd. I BR Je Se ( I Ss \ I rn ‘ 
B Ss = o I I I i 1 b s I 5 8. 1. 8 I 
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erling (sé. & F. & a 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Ahliskog; I G. Archibald 
Bair« F. Campbell; Sg 
Wing Cdr Desloges: S 
PW. Her 80 FOO. RL G 
MacDonald 1. R. P. Mar 
Mitche Set. J. R. P ym; I 
Set. \ lr. Shervet P/O. I 
thep or Wowunps or INsguRIES RECEIVED ON 
\NCTIVE SERVICE F/O. SS. W. Smit 


. 7 — 2 
Royal New Zealand Air Force 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSIN« Now 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.-I s 
Harr \ Fit. I W B. Smit! 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION 
i WW Buck 
MISSING 
Browr 
iz 


W 


S 


South African Air Force 
KILLED IN ACTION Lt. J. N. Mall; 2 
S. Saunders 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
PORTED PRISONER OF Wats Lt. W 
i Col. J. N. Robbs D.F A 
lownsend 


Casualty Communique N 
nan ! thi list l 


earlier lists 
Royal Air Fx rce 
KILLED IN ACTION.—Sgt R. I 
Il. H. Dick: Set. H. G. Egegbeer 
Sat A George; W/O. S. Jarrett 
Jenkins; Sgt. B. Pearce; Ss J s g d ) eed Set 
lL. Sharpen; F/O. 17 . t P Fit aT q d ary ‘lt. Sgt " l Se ; tts Fit 
Set. W. Whalley; ‘ t. Sg J te d P/O t! t Jed ar t 4 l art; 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSIN« Now Pre { t > n; ley ; be FO i 
SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—Sg P rnold t 0. E ¥ MISSING, BELIEVED KILLI AcTION.—P/6. 
Set. R. Askwith; Sgt. D. J. Atkinson; F/O J mp1 Fl t tha 
H. Basnett; Sgt. J. A. Beck; P/O d Squ 
Set ; Ww Brea rle Set. H. F j V. E. Jeffery 
Bush; P/O. J. I. F. Byrne : gt » 
- Fit. Set. J sidy: Set It. § Kebbell 


later informa 
FOR SPEARHEAD COVER: Long-range fuel tanks being unloaded 
transport Dakota in Southern France. 
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PO. A. W. Wilsor 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED | ; RELIEVED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Servic Nov RESUMED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERV £ ( J 
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G. L. Rams 
he , 
DSO., DFM Royal Canadian Air Force 

Sg J. W J ’ . ACTION 
DFA I 
s I 


OUSLY ' ‘ McKer 


ACTION 


REPORTED 
ACTION 3 MISSIN« I 
0 urtis; t £ McR I 


2. sen ' Royal Neu Zealand 
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